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CHAPTER I 



Introduction ‘ 

' YAO-'" " . - 

On the 8tb December, 1933, ibe Leader of tbe Opposition, 
Mr. G. Y. Cbintamaiii, m.l.c., moved a resolution in tbe- Legis- 
lative Council of tbe United Provinces Avbicb ran as follows : 

“That this Council recommends to tbe Government to set 
up a committee t o draw up a live 3^a rs’ p lan of economic deve- 
lopmenTjloFTEe^e proviuce^fwitb instructions to report also on 
tbe 'bnancial' measures necessaiy to give effect to their recom- 
mendations.” 

This resolution was adopted by tbe Legislative Council and 
tbe Hon’ble itlinister for Education and Agriculture stated 
on the floor of tbe Legislative Council that tbe United Provinces 
have already got an expert standing body in tbe Board of Economic 
Inquiry and tbe Bureau of Stati.stics and Economic Research for 
this kind of work. He regretted that on account of financial 
stringency tbe Board and the Bureau bad not been able to func- 
tion a great deal. He, however, promised to put these on a 
suitable basis and suggested that tbe question of drawing up a plan 
of economic development for the provinces might be entrusted to 
tbe Board of Economic Inquiiw which may expected to deal 
with the matter systematically and methodically. At the 
meeting of tbe Board on tbe 19tb July, 1934, the Hon’ble 
Alinister placed this matter for the Board’s consideration. 
After a detailed discussion on the meaning of a development plan 
and ibe limited powers of the Provincial Governments under tbe 
present constitution to carry it through, it was decided to refer 
the Council Resolution to a committee of tbe Board consisting 
of tlje folloAving members : 

(1) Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Obaidur 
Rahman IClian, m.l.c., Aligarh (Chairman). 

(2) Mr. F. R. Randall, the Agent, Allahabad Bank, 
Ltd., Lucknow. 

(3) Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee, m.a., ph.d., Lucknow 
University. Lucknow. 

(4) Dr. D. L. Dubey, m.a., ph.d., Meerut. 

Dr. R. B. Gupta, m.a., ph.d.. Statistician, was appoint- 
ed Secretary to the Committee. 

The services of 'Mr. Randall could not be spared by the 
Allahabad Bank and Dr. Dubey ceased to be a member of tlie 
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Board of Economic Iiiqmrj and llierefore of the Committee. In 
their places Mr. JI. L. Gupta, n.coM., a.s.a.a., r a., 

Inooipoiated Accountant, and Lala Hari Raj Su'arup, si. a., ll.r., 
r.\-meinber, TJegis]ati^e Assembly, were elected members of the 
Committee. 

Tlip Committee fir.st met at Lnckno^c from the 11th to loth 
damiary, 1935, and prepared a questionnaire ^vhich was sent out. 

The Committee then assembled at Agra on 8t!i April, 1935, 
and visited DayalbagJi and A^ent to several villages of the KiraoU 
Talisil in the district. Several svitnesses were also examined. 

From the 23rd to the 29tli April the Committee had its 
sittings .at P.artabgarli, Benares and Gorakhpur and examined 
wiinessc'’. In the absence of the Chairman, Dr. Radlia Kamal 
Mukerjee presided. 

At Partabgarh the Committee in.sjwctcd tlie work of rural 
reconstruction undertaken by the Agricultural, Co-operative and 
Public Health Dep.artments. Cultivators, surpunebes, and‘ 
members of Co-opemtive Societies in these centres and in other 
villages Nvere e.xamincd. 

At Benares also the Committee made a tour in some 
villages where rural welfare Axork Axas in progress. 

At Gonaklipur tiie Committee Avent to Kasia and saxv the 
work of the Kasia Co-oi)crativc Marketing Board. Some 
villages and sugar factories Avere also visited with a view to 
examine on the spot the new problems in cane cultivation and 
industrj*. 

The Committee also visited the tul>c-i\ell area in Meerut and 
taken round by Sir William Stampe to the tracts developed 
by the Irrigation Department i»A that circle. 

The Committee reassembled at Cawnporo and Lucknow in 
April, 1936, and received oral evidence. Several Heads of 
Departments were examined at the Lucknow sitting. 

A preliminary note t>n an outline plan of Economic Develop- 
ment of the Province was prepared by Dr. Radha Kama! 
Mukerjee, who also placed at the dispo^jal of the Committee the 
results of scA'eral intensiA'e surveys carried out by Post-Gradtiate 
students of the Lucknow University. 

A large amount of cA’idence was received b 5 ' the Committee 
and altogether about fifty witnesse.s were ex.amined. 

We are thankful e.specially to Sir William Stampe, ^Ir. 
P. M. Kliaregat, Mr. J. L. Sathe, 'Mr. E. T. Shivd.as,ani, 
Mr J. H. Ritchie, Mr. C. S. Venkatachar, Mr. Vishnu Sahav. 
Ear Bahadur Chhuttan Lai, Dr. K. L- Chaudhrf, Mr. E. O. 
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Shehbeare, Col. H. C. Buckley, Mr. R. C. Hobart, Mr. C. F. 
Wood, Mr. T. J. C. Actoii, Saliebji Maharaj Sir Anand S^Yarup 
of Dayalbagb, Professor H. L. Puxley, and Mr. J. G. Ryan 
fo)' giving valuable evidence and for offering various suggestions 
foj- economic development and improvement in rural areas. 

We Avisb to express our gratitude also to Mr. R. G. Allen, 
ex-Director of Agriculture, United Provinces, Mr. J. M. Lobo 
Prabliu, Mr. R. H. Saloway, Mr. R. N. Dey and other officials 
and non-officials for sending us useful memoranda and notes. 

Acknowledgments are also due to several Government 
departments for sending us memoranda on developmental plans- 
and activities, wbicli have been appended to the Report at the 
end. 

Finally we record our thanks to our able and energetic 
Secretary,, Dr. R. B. Gupta, for carrying out the work of the 
Committee, in addition to his normal official duties, to our entire 
satisfaction and for the arrangements be made for our tours. 
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chapter II 

OUGANIZATION 

]. Economic Planning is a delicate and difficult art. Its 
succesti depends not only on the concentration and co-ordination 
oi Wie aclh’ities oi Teconstruciion in the diflerent fieids Avhich 
are interconnected and interactive on one another but als6 on 
the local initiative and progress-mindedness which such activities 
engender among the people. 

2. That a planned prograimnc succeeds better than piece- 
meal and isolated developmental activities has not, however, 
receded as full recognition as one would have expected from past 
e.^pericnce. No doubt improved agriculture depends on irriga- 
tion, while construction of wells by tenants or zamindars and 
large-scale expenditure on canal irrigation works by the State 
become remunerative only when tliesc lead to improved agricul- 
ture. Co-oi>eration similarly by affording facilities of credit and 
marketing ofTcrs better opportunities for investing more capital 
in the land and getting better value for tlic produce and thus 
leado to better agriculture; ubile tlie latter in its turn increases 
the agricultural surplus in the bands of the cultivator, promotes 
thrift and saving and loads to a quicker realization of both the 
economic and social aims of co-ojwration. More efficient and 
improved cattle lead to deeper tillage and make important food 
materials and other sources of income available to the cultivator’s 
fami!}. uhicli accordingly realizes the l>enefits of good breeding 
and adequate feeding of cattle and can afford to purchase im- 
proved bulls and agricultural appliances. Finally, with 
improved health and living standards and with education there 
develops a new desire for progress, the will to live better, which 
supplies the much needed incentive for any scheme of uplift. 

3. A planned programme also has other advantages. It lays 
down social and economic standards which give zest to tlie 
routine of administration. It eliminates the personal factor and 
makes possible the apportionment of praise and blame for officials 
while at the same time engendering a spirit of emulation among 
the people themselves. 

4. As regards the areas of economic planning, two consi- 
derations are important : {«) To select areas where conditions 
of rural development have been stabilized. Circles of villages 
where irrigation from canals and tube-wells is available, where 
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co-operative societies and pancliayats are eifficient, where sugar 
factories or other industrial establishments are contributing 
towards imj)rovement of farming and living standards, where 
single, compact zamindaris afford facilities of management or 
where hydro-electricity offers opportunities for rural industrial- 
ization will require less preliminary spade work. In such areas 
concentration and co-ordination are likely to create a change in 
the morale of the masses more quickly, (6) To select regions 
and areas where conditions of economic life Dire particularly 
unfavourable, where, for instance, agriculture is fighting a 
losing battle with desiccation and decline of sub-soil water level 
and with recurrent droughts, where rural industries have 
decayed, or where the spread of ravines and the increase of soil 
erosion have become a menace to agriculture and peaceful 
settlement. 

5. In such areas the units of economic attack should, in 
our opinion, be a circle of twelve to fifteen villages with a resi- 
dent organizer trained in rural reconsti-uction work. A local 
resident organizer wiU be able to tackle these villages for agri- 
cultural improvements and co-operative organization. As far 
as practicable the following sections of developmental activities 
should be concentrated in each circle : 

(1) Improvement of agriculture, 

(2) Consolidation of holdings and crop planning. 

(3) Cattle improvement. 

(4) Agricultural marketing. 

(5) Irrigation development. 

(6) Co-operative organization. 

(7) Rural industrial employment. 

(8) Improvement of roads and transport. 

(9) Rural housing and sanitation. 

(10) Removal of illiteracy. 

6. It is necessary that the resident organizer should be 
ti-ained in agriculture or in co-operative organization so that for 
the circle of 15 villages he might be in charge of field demons- 
tration work in agriculture or the establishment of co-operative 
credit, better farming and other societies and the organization of 
cottage production. 

7. While there should be a concentrated attack in the fields 
of agriculture, co-operation and cottage industries, other Govei’n- 
ment departmental activities will have to depend in each recons- 
truction centre on the officers on tour. It is the resident 
organizer in charge of a circle of 15 villages or less, accord- 
ing to the intensiveness of his work, who could best act as a 
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liaison between the villagers and all Government departmental 
staff. Agricultural assistants as veil as supervisors of the 
Co-operative Department slionld plan their tour programmes in 
siK-Ii manner that the rural reconstruction centres are regularlv 
Msited and seeds of organization planted gradually. We suggest 
that the resident organizer should pursue his progi’ammc for not 
move than 5 years in his circle and the programnie thereafter 
be shifted to widening concentric circles of area in the same 
tahsil. 

8. A period of 3 to 5 years appears on tlie wliole adequate 
for the first intensive effort in each circle of 15 villages. In the 
meanwhile broadcast demonstration will be carried on at move 
or less distance from each rural reconstruction centre. Thus 
the programme of economic planning will . be dual ; one jairt 
being intensive planning in circles of 15 villages with a resident 
organizer in each and the other, broadcast propaganda in conf'en- 
trie circles with the headquarters of the resident organizer as 
their centre covering the largest number of villages possible. 

9. For broadcast propaganda the links between the villagers 

and developmental activities of the Government will he ic)>ic* 
sented by the village paucJinilot and by tlic paticari who 
might be given an lionontfinmt^ rnral Veconstruction work. 
Tlic pancliayat has been 'the traditional institution of village 
self government. IVith the processes of centralization and dis- 
ruption of village communal life, the jMnchmjat has decayed and 
corporate solidarity has often given place to social and caste 

factions. With the panchayat revived by statute in every 

village, the essential implement of rural reconstruction will he 
made available to the masses. The patwnri wdll not cost any- 
thing. He is a much maligned official but it must be conceded 
that he works with the quiet and smooth efficiency W’hich charac- 
terizes an old institution like his. Nor, points out an important 

is Vre to bfc tlvi Tewvvwv 

Act has reduced his .attendance in court while the chnu^ola 

system has reduced the work of reconls. 

10. During a period of 5 years the rqsi^fiat-organizcxjtith 

the help of the development staff should be_ablc tn oygantz^ and 
stabilize a a seed store and a prim ary schooj 

in each village of his circle so that after tEe period (3*5 year^ the 
village will be able to look after the agricultural, economic, 
sanitary and other improvement wwk witliout the direct liclp of 
anv Government agency. That demonstration work of a broad- 
cast kind undertaken through the .agency of patwaris could pre- 
pare an area for a more intensive programme is shown bv the 
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experience oi rural uplift work in the district of Gorakhpur 
\Yherc uVtr. Lobo Prabhu has been following a somewhat similar 
ju’ogramme through the revenue staff. A( continued series of 
demo]islraiions by pai warts will prepare, by the force of example, 
tile mass of cultivators outside the circle of the intensive pro- 
gramme to better standards of farming and living. In a .state- 
ment appended to this chapter the results of broadcast propa- 
ganda in the Gorakhpui' Eural Uplift Sclieme are tabulated. 

11. Each rural reconstruction centre will, by effective 
example, prepare the sm-rounding villagc.s in wITich the touring 
(Governmental ‘;taff‘ will be also working. With some 50 \illages, 
each having its primary school, we may have'a’ middl e 'nrirlu gh 
sefidul winch ' will not only react powerfn II v "on^ Th'e ~ re moval of 
illiteracy' but _couId mili?.e schoorteacher.s trained in rural recons- 
truct ion_ or boy Rcpuf troops^ for" broadcast “propaganda in agri- 
culture and cn-o]‘>cvation. for inculcating thviit and temperance 
and for other kinds of social ujtlift work. 

12. Similarly with co-operative societies multiplying, a 
eentrd^^cp-ppeiiatiyyq^ bank^and with seed stores multiplying, a 
Cd^periUi ye klai-keting Board will inevifahiy emerge and thc'^e 
wd! inaintain ard develo]) standards of better larniing. bu^-iness 
and living. xV model^agriculturaljarm will simihirly be set up as 
a centre of field’^d'eunonstiVtions .and agricultural propaganrla, 
disti-ibution of improved agricultural implements and machinery 
and breeding hulls for the area. 

13. Tlie organization of economic planning may he j’oughly 
envisaged as follows : 

(i) A resident organizer in each circle of 15 villages and 
the village panchaijat and patwari in the other villages 
undertaking the intensive and extensive programmes res- 
pectively. 

(ii) A District Development Officer to supervise the in- 
tensive programme and co-ordinate the broadcast pro- 
grammes of the various Govei'nmcnt departments iii the 
I'ural development centres. 

(iii) Tlie District Development Officer will he assisted 
by a wliolc-time Inspector and the touring .staff of the 
departments of xlgriculture (including Animal Husbandry, 
Agricultural Engineering and Marketing), Irrigation, Co- 
operation, Industries, Education, and Sanitation. 

(iv) An Agricultural Engineer in every district foi 
directing land reclamation and construction works, choice 
of suitable sites for well comstruction, prevention of .soil 
erosion, water-logging, drainage, etc. 
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(v) A Forest Officer or an expert in fruit farming m 
everj- district for directing schemes of village _ afforesta tiop . 
.pastur e and ^chaxd^n^agejneot, Teclamatioir of ravines, 
nsar tracts and sand-dunes, and propagation of defensive 
vegetation against the encroachment of sand. 

(vi) A Tahsil Gommitt<^ composed of the resident 
organizers in each tahsil, representatii es of the various 
developmental departments and the leading zaynindan 
and surpiinches in the talisil, witli one of the resident 
organizers as secretary and meeting at least once a month 
to consider and report on the plan of tvork. 

(vii) Co-operative societies and panckayats in all villages 
acting as links between the villagers and resident organizer-s 
or touring staff of the development departments of Govern- 
ment. 

(viii) Rur<al reconstruction-trained teachers in every 
school. 

(ix) Domestic science-trained teachers in all girls' 
schools. 

(x) A Lady Superinteudent for home visits and women 
welfare work. 

(xi) Rural guides and Boy Scout troops organized in 
close association with the Planning Department. 

(xii) University students trained in rural reconstme- 
tion. 

14. The District Development Officer will "be an impor- 
tant Imk m the chain. He ivill be n Deputy Collector or Joint 
Magistrate selected from the ordinary staff of the district and 
will be assisted by the District Development Board simila»- in 
complexion to the Provincial Boanl of Fconomic Inquiry. 
Tile district Collector will be the ex officio CJiairman of the 
Board and sub-divisional officers cx officio members. The Board 
should have on it the prominent zaminrfars of the district as 
u^ell as tenants. 

15. Tlie present Board of Economic Inquiry, whicli we 
urge should bo made a permanent institution iindei' the de‘!ig- 
^nation of the United Provinces Board of Economic Inquiry and 
Development, should provide tlic District Development Boards 
with economic plans .and.serve-aa-the- clearing — house^for— ^alt- 
ideas'" from the difierent...distriets.,.and_tbe...central organiz ation 
for7'Uie3planriifrg'‘amI co20 rdjnatio_n -of_jh £jlevelop_m 'eht.j’ork^n 
the province. 

1G One of the Mmisteis should he the President of the 
Board of Economic Inqinr} and Development. 
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] / . TJiere should 1 je a whol e-time. Ruval Development Com- 
illiSSiPHS'-’ the Province. He should preferably be of the 
grade of a Commissioner, interested in agriculture, co-oj^eralion 
and industries and his relations with the district officers would 
be of the nature of an adviser and superintendent of rural 
dcveloiuncnt work in the district. _For.the.purpose--of supenu- 
.sion and inspection he should^ be assisted by three assistant Eamil 
Develop ment Commissioners. He should be the Vice-President 
of theHr6vincial”Bd{ifd of Economic Inquiry and Development. 

18. The District Development Officer will have under him 

IjlspPG tor and the staff of resident „organizers in the rural 

reconsiriiHfon circles. His extensive programme of demonstra- 
tion and propaganda will be carried on mainly through the 
pa nchaiiat s, patwaris, supervisor s or co-operative banks, village 
guides' or fieldmcn of flie VeecPstore department, as experience 
and local cond^ition.i’ would suggest. It is in consultation with 
him that the touring staff of all development dcqiartments should 
arrange their inspection and visits to the rural areas. 

19. It is also the Di.strict Development Officer who will 
envisage the progress of the planned programme. 

20. A plan should provide development for 5 years but thei 
instalment of each year must be carefully defined and the achieve- . 
ment of each year, programme by programme, should become then' 
basis of next year’s effort. The instalment for each year will be;/' '' 
envisaged in terms, for instance, of so many acres of improves 
M'heat and sugarcane, of aff'ore.sted land and controlled grazing. 

so many consolidated holdings and acres of consolidated cropping , 
so many better farming societies, tube-wells, pit latrines, schools^ 
co-operative stores, health visits, improved agricultural implCj- 
ments and machines, api)rovcd bulls, etc, 

21. From different circles of villages, tahsils and districts, 
there will be sent out to the Central Board of Economic Inquiry 
and Planning definite statements of economic and social progress, 
giving precise statistical information in different fields. Present- 
day statistics will seiwc as pointer readings and the planned 
programme, year by year, will furnish hoth the incentive and 
guidance of the co-ordinated drive. It will be the task of the Board 
of Economic Inquiry and Development to compare progress in 
the different di.stricts, supply corrections where the movement 
has hecome .slack, haphazard or spasmodic and direct the efforts 
of all concerned towards the social and economic standards clearly 
envisaged. 
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CHAPTER III 

Agricultural iiiPR0VE:MEKT 

1. Planning implies not merely co-ordination of all depart- 
mental activities such as agricultural improvement, co-operation, 
irrigation development and subsidiai-y employment in agriculture 
in each centre of Avork, but also co-ordination in each particular 
Eeld. In agricultural improA'ement, the different activities 
Avhich should be closely linked so as to allow of co-operation and 
to prevent Avaste of ex])enditure, time and personnel are — 

(a) Agricultural research. 

(h) Field experiment. 

(c) Consolidation of holdings and crop planning. 

(d) Cattle improvement. 

(e) Fruit farming. 

(/) Agricultural engineei'ing. 

(g) Agricultural marketing. 

(k) Propaganda. 

The advantage of agricultural planning Avill be to focus the 
different lines of AA'ork of GoA'ernment departments toAvards 
common objectiA'es, e.g., the creation .oL agricultural Avealth by 
new cr oppin g, higher yi eld_.o.r_.cJl-e-aper .production. 

2. While the improved varieties of AAdieat^,,and sugarcane 
liaA'^e added enormously to the AA^ealth of the population especially 
in the Upper Doab, cotton in the United Provinces is only an 
admixture of strains aml'^nsequently its value for gi’ading and 
standardization is much less than in the Punjab and Western 
India. The presence of the pink boll Avorra has been the main 
factor militating against the introduction of long staple varieties. 
Legislation to deal Avith this pest should be giA^en serious considera- 
tion. The millets of this province, AA'hich, rather than Adieat, 
muse b e regarded _the, staple-food oLthe peasantry also haA^e 
derived'”but little benefiUfrom. the„experiments that have s^ fa'r^ 
b'een“camed“out In scientific breeding and selection'. ’’’Research" 
in Avheatr’^canel cotton ^nd rice in this ” ^ProAlnce has yielded 
important results increasing con.'iiderably the AAualth and food 
supplies of the people. As considerable' areas groAA' the lesser 
millets AA’hich represent the food of the poorer sections of the 
population, AA^e consider that agricultural research Avork for 
eA'olAung iinproAmd A'arieties of these should noAv be taken up 
systematically in suitable centres. 
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3. A great progress towards improved farming may. liowe\ci, 
be made as the outcome of field experiments applying laboratorj' 
results, ^'^in'ch have already been achieved, to local conditions of 
soil and climate. The staff of the Agricultural Department has. 
to be specially strengthenetl for such purposes in the area of 
economic planning. The cultivator is conservative as regards the 
choice of his crops. The area under such crops as cotton an( LoiL 
se eds a dmits of considerable expansion in this p^i^e 
oilier \ery important improvements in agricultural practice are 
indicated by the substitution of rice and maize for cheaper millets, 
the expansion of pea, gcipi and other legumes and the .spread 
of double-croppiug in fields where the rotation of rice and peas 
in now obsened, especially in the eastern districts. 

4. Fruit growing is another indiistia which similarly admits 
of rc.searcJi, orchard experimentation and expansion. Large 
tracts m the province are suitable for fruit growing on a large 
scale. The possibilities of undersized holdings to support a 
large population through fruit culture and vegetable gardening in 
association with cereal-growing have to be explored in the area 
of planning. The iiecessaiy staff of experts should be provided 
who niaj offer advice and ^lidanco. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment should also give the lead as regards the preservation of 
fruits both by demonstration and precept. 

6. For the encouragement of fruit dea*elopment Government 
should grant — 

(i) Concessions in irrigation rates for fruit gardens of all 
kinds. 

>/ (ii) Government should exempt gardens of all fruit trees 
from land revenue. 

(ill) The Tenanev Act should be sviitably amended in 
order to make it possible for a cultivator to get rights of 
‘iVit tfAvi ywyrfig 

leasoiiablc sum as compensation to the landlord, just as the 
landlord has the right to acquire the land for farm, etc. 
under .sections 40 and 41. 

(ir) Taqati loans should be given to 6oim fide applicants 
for fruit gardening ami planting of trees. If necessary the 
law may be amended. 

6. IVe also recommend that District Boards should acquire 
small plots of land and attach gardens to each of their village 
schools and along the main roads. Similarly the Municipal 
Boards, Town Area Committees and Notified Area Committees 
should jdaut gardens in the vicinity of the towns. 
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7, In the Punjab experiments are being tried to plant timber 
and other trees on spare land on either side of the pucca and 
village roads. Trees are being planted in several rows and where 
necessary fenced with wire in order to protect them from animals. 
This has considerably helped fruit farming. We suggest that 
similar e.xperiments should be tried by the Goverament and 
District Boards of these provinces. 

8. It is not often realized that there is a limitation to the 
improvement of crops by plant breeding and the introduction of 
new crops. That limitation depends upon the indigenous 
agricultural practice. A heavier yielding type like the improved 
sugarcane must make greater demands on the soil equivalent to 
100 to 320 lb. of nitrogen per acre and its introduction is to be 
accompanied by a change in the local system of agriculture which 
will enable the soil to regain its fertility. Unless this is done 
the yield of the new t,ype must inevitably deteriorate until a new 
balance is struck between crop production and regeneration of 
soil fertility. This balance will probably come somewhere about 
the level of the old yield of the local crop. All this necessitates 
provision for a more adequate manuring and judicious crop 
planning including the cultivation of green manure and fodder 
crops in the agricultural programme. The improvement of local 
agriculture in the area of experimentation may be carried out 
along the following lines and through these agencies ; 

(1) The .selecti on and distribution . of mire seeds of all cro ps 
should be coiHfolled by the establishment of seed-stores, and co- 
operation of the cultivators in the matter of seed distribution 
should be secured by offering them certain reductions of prices, 
bonuses, etc. Co-operative Societies should also be assisted in 
making storage, etc. The aim should be to establish a^seed-store 
in^evenk through the agency of the resident organizer in 
his cirefe of IB~T'illages and through the panchnyat and patioari 
in the wider area of the broadcast programme. 

The Kevenue Department should maintain a record of all areas 
brought under improved crops. Rewards .should be given to 
patwaris in accordance with the increased area brought under 
improved varieties of crops every year. 

(2) The stocking of imnrovc d_agricultural implements , cane 
crushings mills, water-lifts and biTckets m theUTm'eTniheht farms 
and their distribution tbrough — 

(a) The co-operation of cultivators to whom reductions of 
prices, bonuses, etc.' may be given; 

(h) The gra.ni oi taqnvi loans for the purchase of 
agricultural implements and machiner3^ 
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(3) An intensive and >igorotis campaign should be carried on 

for the use of night-soil as manure and against tlie use of dimff- 
cakes as fuel. ^ 

(4) Demonstration classes should be started by each resident 

organizer and village panchayat within the cultivated area ^^here 
the results of introduction of a better variety of crop, a better 
implement, a better system of cultivation or a more adequate 
manure may be shown to peasants who cultivate in contif^uous 
fields. “ 

(5) Direct propaganda by means of lectures, shows and 
exhibition vans. 

(6) The establishment of Co-operati\e Societies such as 
agricultural supply and better farming societies in tlie area of 
experimentation which would provide other links between the field 
staff of the Agricultural Department and the agriculturists of the 
locality. 

In all agricultural planning the following things arc essential 
if immediate progress may be expected : 

(i) Tlie methods of improvement of crops, agricultural 
practice and manures must utilize the results of experience 
of generations of soil and climate. 

(ii) rield_d eni Q}i_str«itions should be arranged on average 
farms situated in the rhidst of the peasants* holdings and 
n rigorous economy of expenditure should be aimed at. 
There are already about 12,000 field demonstrations in the 
United Provinces everj' year. Tliese should be concentrated 
as far as possible in the new' rural reconstruction centres. 
At present the demonstrations arc too few. Quick progress 
can be achieved only if demonstrations could bo carried out 
in every village. An arrfingcraent might be made according 
to w’hich the patwari or the village panchayat selects a 
suitable cultivator from each village who mvay be called to 
certain centres where he receives instruction from the 
agricultural staff in particular demonstrations. 

(ui) Subsidized farms might be established in villages on 
condition that a cultivator conforms to the agricultural 
standards and practices recommended by the Agricultural 
Department. 

(iu) The field staff of the Agricultural Department must 
be increased in numbers and their drive m\ist be supported 
by local militta represented by the resident organizers. 
patwaris, panchayats, Tahsil Agricultural Associations and 
Better Farming Societies. 
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(v) The resident organizer who must in the first instance 
go through the courses on the tlieory and practice of 
agriculture and co-operation in one of the Agi-icultural 
Co-operative Training Institutes should obtain a course of 
practical training for some months in the Government 
agricultural farm of the district where he works. Since 
he will be the most important local link with the villagers 
of his circle of 15 villages, he must have an intimate 
acquaintance with the crop improvements of his own 
region. 

The training, hoAvever, which is given in the Institutes from 
which supervisors of co-operative societies and assistant village 
guides arc being recruited at iwesent leaves much to be desired. 
It must impart a more practical bias in agriculture, field technique 
and rural reconstruction in general in order that the resident 
organizer, co-operative supervisor or village guide recruited may 
be fitted for the tasks of the Indian Socrates in his village. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Consolidation op holdings and crop planning 

1. The cnjx of agricwltural planning centres round, in our 
opinion, the problems of consolidation of holdings and crop 
planning. The majority of the holdings in the Indo-Gangctic 
Plain, Central and East, are undersized. Where agriculturi'its 
are cultivating uneconomic holdings they can Iiardly niahe tiicir 
ends meet, have no surplus and arc in chronic debt. It is futile 
to apply any economic planning to their case. The jxDtentialities 
of scientific cultivation which would mean investments for better 
cattle, better appliances, better seeds and better fertilizers are 
nil in tbeir ease. I^or can .such agriculturists profit much from 
a country-wide campaign of belter marketing, removal of 
illiteracy and better sanitation. 

2. Considering the impoitance of com])actncss we suggest 
the following legislative measures on the lines of the Central 
Provinces legislation on the subject : 

(a) If 33 per cent, of tlie zainmhn and tenants of any 
village so apply, the village sliould bo consolidated into 
compact blocks by order of court, a form of “ebakbat" parti- 
tion being applied. Reference to soil values should not bo 
disregarded as, for example, so many bighas of statutory land 
may be equivalent to so many bigbas of occap.aiicy land 
and so on. 

(V) Cases of exchange of contiguou.'! plots should he 
exempted from the usual stamp and registration charges. 

(c) Transfers of jdots below a specified area (5 acres 
being the limit) should be refused registration, if sucli 
transfer is not made to the co-sharer or to the o^Ynel• or 
tenant of adjoining fields. 

(d) No tenancy should be divisible under section 37 of 
Agra Tenancy Act or as a result of an application under 
the Land Revenue Act, if by such division any of the plots 
w’ould he less than 5 acres. 

(c) A tenant should have the riglit of pre-emption over 
a vacant holding adjoining his plot at the market rent-rate. 

(/) A zauiiuder nuiy not lease vacant lands under 5^ acres 
in aica to new’ tenants xvlio have no other holdings in the 
village. 
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(g) Expioprielaiy and occupancy tenants should be 
granted the riglits of sale in I'avou)- of a Co-operative 
Consolidation Society or of a tenant who wants to secure 
contiguous plots provided that the society or the new tenant 
pays to the zamindar a reasonable 'proportion of the 
purchase money. 

(/i) Tlie fee for survey, re-stripment, etc. by the revenue 
staff should he fixed on a low scale like that adopted in the 
Central Provinces. 

3. Legislative measures, rewards to patwaris and hinungos 
who show the he.st results of redistribution of holdings, the 
organization of Co-operative Consolidation Societies and a drive 
from the zamindars should all aim at removing what is now the 
insurmountable barrier to all agricultural improvements. 

4. A couple of Co-operative Inspectors working in the 
districts of IMoradabad and Bijnor have achieved satisfactoiy 
results as regards consolidation in about 80 villages. Such work 
in which no compulsion is employed could be extended to other 
districts if the field staff of the Co-operative Department were 
strengthened. It will be advantageous to borrow the services of 
an officer who has had experience in consolidation work in the 
Central Provinces for a forward drive to the movement in the 
province. 

5. Consolidation of cropping has important agricultural 
advantages especially in areas under such crops as sugarcane, 
wheat and cotton. This has to be pushed along with rearrange- 
ment of holdings both by the resident organizers and by the 
village pancliayats and patwaris. The experience of the benefits 
of consolidation of cropping in the tube-well areas justifies the 
employment of additional staff for such purposes in other areas. 

6. In spite of the increase of population by about 3 millions 
during the last decade the average net cultivated area of the province 
decreased by 1 1/5 lakhs acres and the double-cropped area by 6' 
lakhs acres. The latter was reduced by as much as 6 and 9 per- 
cent. respectively in the central and eastern di.stricts. In one 
district, namely Jaunpur, whose double-cropped area is one 
of the largest in the United Provinces, such area decreased from 
192.000 acres to 152,000, between 1918 and 1933. Even in a 
prosperous district like Meerut the percentage of double-cropped 
area to the net cultivated area dimini.shed from 32‘8 as the average 
for 1914 — 1918 to 28'3 as the average for 1927*— 1933. Such 
decreases are no doubt due to the present agricultural depression. 
Cotton has decreased in several districts due to unfavourable 
seasons, increase of cane cultivation, cheaper cotton prices and 
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the damage from the pink boll Morni. Witli au increasin'* 
fragmentation of holdings fallowing is sometimes excluded aii°l 
t!ie [iioportion of double-cropiJcd area tends to be reduced in order 
to maintain the balance between croj) production aud soil 
replenishment. 

7. All this stresses the need of a judicious crop planning 
especially in tiie areas where cane cultivation has spread \cry 
fast. No one denies that the agricultural wealth of the province 
has enormously increased during the last few years by tLe 
expansion of the cane area of which about 90 per cent, is noiv 
of improved variety but few realize that the cultivator is ia 
considerable areas largely banking on the soil’s fertility and 
frittering away the soil reserves intended for the future genera- 
tions. Could there be otherwise such considerable areas of 
widely farmed ratoon which is definitely injurious to the soil? 
Cane cultivation in the eastern districts of the province and ia 
Oudh also tends to decrease the area under pen, gram, arhar and 
mosnr and this reduces tlie amount of valuable proteins available 
in the dietary of the lower grades of cultivators. Further the 
extension of the cano area lias tended to reduce the fodder crops 
formerly grown in the customary rotation and this has led to 
under-feeding of the livc-stock. 

8. Crop planning under the conditions of heavy population 
pressure must be approached from a new angle, viz.; devising 
lor each zone a judicious crop rotation which may ensure the most 
economical use of land and of man and animal labour on the farm 
and at the same time yield the highest number of calories per 
acre of holding. Our intensive iinestigation.'? in Gorakhpur 
villages indicate that in the small holdings as sugarcane expands 
fallowing is given up and pen and gram, important .sources of 
food for a vegetarian population, are reduced. One niaj 
apprehend that the dietarj' suffers in quality here. Village 
custom reacts to the situation by resorting to the practice of 
giving w'ages in pea, which is getting popular. On the aaIioIc 
the cultivator sadly needs guidance in order that his agricultural 
adjustment in the canc zones succeeds lietter than by following 
the principle that all W'lII be to the good if lie only directs Ins 
farming operations according to the market. In the canc areas 
we visited in Gorakhpur an appropriate crop planning would be ; 
early paddy and piar (i months); peas and gram (4 months); 
green manuring with sanai (3 months); sugarcane (1 year). 

9. As a matter of fact on account of the present low yields 
of cane on cultivators’ holdings ranging fmm 300 to 350 inaunds 
per acre as against 1,000 to 1,200 maimds per acre on Govern- 
ment and big zafnindari farms the same outturn could be obtained 
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/"loin litill tljc under cultivutioii at present in the province, if 
the piopaganda against I'atooning and for liberal application of 
good uuunircs is intensively pushed. This will release hall the 
present area under sugarcane for the cultivation of other food 
crops or for fallowing which will ])rovide to the soil the much 
needed rest which the customary rotation does not supply. 

10. The Co-operative Marketing Board at Kasia, Gorakhpur, 
which deals Asdth about 150 villages was, ^ve found, fully alive to 

The dangers ol ratooning, curtailment of fallowing and of other 
food crop areas by the majority of small holdens with whom they 
deal and suggested volunliiry re.striclion of sugarcane through 
panchayals and Co-operative Societies. 

11. A legislative enactment for ])rohibiting ratooning for 
more than a year or the withdrawal of irrigation water supply 
from ratoon holds, and the fixation of definite quotas of sugarcane 
areas for each province by an all-Tndia arrangement will have 
to be carefully considered innj)ediately as it is estiujated that 
India will be self-sufTicient with regard to its sup])ly of sugar 
at an early date. Delay would mean the e.xpansion oi' cane area 
to an extent which will affect both soil resources and the })rices 
of cane, and aggravate the effects of the present agricultural 
depression. The economic mistake of unrestricted increase of 
jute area in Bengal should be avoided in the case of .sugarcane. 
The volumetric supply of irrigation water which has been 
recommended by both the Royal Agricultural and the Irrigation 
Commissions would prevent the excessive use and wastage of 
water and may restrict the cane area in the province. 

12. The scheme of cane development and marketing recently 
started in the province, in which the sugar factories are co- 
oi)erating with the Government for the introduction of cane of 
different varieties so that the needs of the factories at the various 
periods of the working season may be met, for impinvement in 
the standard of manuring, for the supply of credit to the growers 
and for better marketing is an instance of concentrated co- 
operative work in the sugar industry zones. Rural reconstruction 
centres should be started in areas round the sugar factories and 
the campaign for better farming and marketing started by the 
Co-operative Department should be combined with other develop- 
mental activities. The supply of manures' in or along with 
irrigation water, by Co-operative Marketing Boards and other 
Co-operative Societies or by the sugar factories which ma}' make 
advances of manures to growers and recover the price from the 
cane supplied would meet the extra call on the soil by sugarcane. 
Green sanai manuring is being adopted in some cane areas and 
its introduction so long as it pays the cultivator in the long run 
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is also a matter of organized TJiis is another 

instance of crop- 2 )laiming the necessity of wiiich is forced on the 
agriculture of tlic inovincc by its increasing jininbcis and the 
sudden oxiiaiision of an exliausting croi> iike cane. 

13. As our po])Ulation }u-cssure increases an appiopriate 
crop adjustment ■\^ould be au increase of the production of peas, 
grains and pulses m substitution of grain U'bich yields le'^s 
protein per unit of land, and of oil-seeds, yielding vegetable oils 
and fats. A systematic crop and food planning would correct 
pOor and unbalanced diets and distribute the labour of the farm 
to bettor advantage tbrougliont the year. 
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CHAPTER V 
Animal husbandry 

1. Tlic gradual cxjiansion of cultivated area and conversion 
of iiastnj'o into tilled lands have resulted in the iinproverishment 
of cattle in tlie province. The lieavier the population, the smaller 
is the holding. The inability to devote any but a mere fraction 
of tlie tiny holding to fodder crops aggravates the fodder shortage 
which leads to the inefficiency of cattle. On the other hand, the 
small holder appears to compensate for the inefficiency of his 
bullocks by breeding more and more cattle. This vicious circle 
may be vividly illustrated by contrasting the conditions of fodder 
cultivation and cow keeping in the districts of Meerut and Buland- 
shahr on the one hand and Gorakhpur and Basti on the other. 
The figures are those of the cattle census of 1930 in which it was 
estimated that 3 seers of milk per day from a cow and 4 seers from 
a cow-buffalo i-epresent yields which are economic minima ; 


— 
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1 24-1 
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2. In the upper doab population pressure has evolved an 
efficient mixed farming, a moderate number of live-stock being 
maintaiiied on fodder crops. Fewer but efficient cattle here ]n-ovide 
nutrition for the^ieople, help materially to maintain soil fertility 
and increase its total outturn for the cultiA^ators. In the eastern 
districts of the United Provinces on the other hand, a considerable 
proportion of the cattle arc useless. These eat up the fodder 
sadly required for the better stock so that their multiplication 
implies a progj’essive deterioi’ation of the breed of cattle and the 
economic position of cultivators. In the province as a whole only 
about 6-8 per cent, of cows yield 3 seers of milk per flay and 26-5 
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per cent, of the buffnloes yieW more than 4 seers of milk. Out of 
such cows and buffaloes 75 per cent, belong to Meerut and Ayra 
divisions. As regards bulls, there is only one bull to 263 cm\8 ia 
the province wlule the report of the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture mentions one bull to 56 cows as a conservative requirement. 
Bulls are decreasing due to scarcity of fodder, disease and decline 
of the practice of dedication. In the .wb-Himalayan East vliicli 
includes Gorakhpur and Basti Districts, the number of bulb 
declined by 23. and 30 per cent, between 1920 — 25 and 1925 — 30 
respectively on the figures of the 1920 census while in the Indo- 
Gangetic plain West these mcreasc<l by 22 and 10 per cent. 

3. On tlie whole, therefore, under the above cirenmstancts 
and in tbe absence of preventive measures wc may assume tli.it 
there has been deterioration of breeding cattle tbrougboufc the 
province. Even where there arc ample pastures as in the districts 
of Eakhimpur and Sitapur which maintain licrds of eattlo, t!ic 
breed is not improving on account of tiie nniUiplication of iw- 
efbioient uneconomic stock and the absence of precautions of 
scttregatmg the sickly and unheaUhy bulls from tlie herds and 
the latter from tiuisc InilK. BretKl deterioration has been, how- 
ever, tlie greatest in the rice tracts in tlie eastern districts where 
there i.s a larger proportron of uscle.s.s half-starved boasts nliicli 
roam about in the country-.side propolnating their species and 
further reducing their quality. It may be estim.ated that tlie 
inmihor of working bullocks m the province as a U’bole could be 
safeJy reduced to one-third of their present number without 
affecting the standard of farming .and rural tran.sport. Egypt 
maintains only 25 cattle per 100 acres of sown area as compared 
witli our province’s 88. 

4. The remedy lies in the following directions : 

(a) Tlic evolution of suitable types of dual-purpose 
animals, the males being efficient as field workers and the 
iema’ies as mYic\i anima’is. Sucli catt’ie, e.g. lEissaTs arc 
obtainable in the coimtr}’’ and are among tlie best breeds 
possessing these dual qualities. Sncli dual breeds will 
render buffaloes I.argelj superfluous as sources of milk and 
tend to reduce their numbers. 

(b) The castration of all unfit and useless male stock. 
That a notable victory has been won over popular preiiidico 
is shown by the fact tliat in the Punjab alone in 1932-33, 
482,000 animals were castrated. Not only scrub bulls but 
also nncastrated bullocks used for carts should be castrated 
to prevent damage to the breed, Consideration should be 
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given to passing an enactment for the purpose on the lines 
of the Bombay legislation. 

W Binging of bad cows so as to make covering impossible. 
Tills is done in south-west Punjab. 

(d) The expansion and improvement of fodder cropping 

- and pasturage and the introduction of silos, stall feeding 
X and controlled grazing in favour of the superior stocks. 

(c) The development of dairy farming in association with 
intensive agidculturc which will supply milk, butter or ghee 
to the dietary or add to the agriculturist’s income and 
prompt him to look after the milch cattle better. 

0 . As regards bi-ced improvement the Goveimment scheme of 
the distribution of stud bulls to approved indentors on payment of 
Iis.22 per bull should he pushed in each rui’al reconstruction centre 
as well as through the pafwaris b}^ offering an allowance of, say, 
Rs.2 per hull to any one through whom an indent for a Govern- 
ment stud bull is secured cither in cash or Uiqnri. 

6. More funds should be provided foi’ developing the bull- 
producing capacity of existing bull breeding fai’ins and for pur- 
chasing suitable bulls wherever available.* In forest divisions 
with large grass areas, tracts might be set aside for cattle improve- 
ment work. Stud bulls could perhaps be keptjinder the supervi- 
sion of range officers and any other bulls allowed in these areas 
would have to bo sterilized. 

7. Such districts as Pilibhit, Shahjahanpur and Bijnor and 
places like the Najibabad and Dhampur jungles possess adequate 
pastures and herds of cows. It will be easier to improve the live- 
stock here by importing good bulls than in the over-stocked rice 
tracts in the east. 

8. It is estimated that in the cultivated tracts of the prov- 
ince pasture provides maintenance for breeding cattle for about 
four months in the year while for the remainder of the year this has 
to be supplemented by supplies from the cultivated area. In the 
more heavily populated districts little grazing land is now available 
and what tlierc is has deterioi-ated as a result of many years of 
excessive grazing. The holding is also small and cannot afford to 
grow much fodder. The expansion of cane has also restricted 
fodder cultivation. Here ci’op )ilanning with special reference to 
the maintenance of the live-stock from the farm ]7roduce suggests 
itself as a remedy. Here and there the peasant is introducing 
fodder crops into his customary rotations. There is a growing 
tendency in Meerut, Muzaffarnagar, Bulandshahr and Aligarh 

* Evidence of Mr- C. H. Parr. 
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Districts to introduce lucerne into the cereal rotations. This has 
probably been stimulated by the Remount Department House- 
breeding Operation in these districts, but the practice once 
adopted has been continued after cultivators have realized the 
value of Iticerne in cattle-feeding, particularly for workin'f 
bullocks. In sugarcane areas bersem could possibly be intro- 
duced with good results from tlie point of view of cattle nutrition 
and maintenance of soil fertility, which arc endangered.* 

9. The small holder in the province has, however, his own 
way of easing the fodder difBeuHy; he sells his cattle in March 
and April wdicn Jiis stock of fodder from the preceding khanf 
crop has been consumed and w’hcn also the cattle can be spared. 
Ho tlien buys now ones in June for his next seasonal agricultural 
optu'ations. Tins is an rxcowlingly wasteful method which, hon- 
evor, is provalent in most parks of the province. 

10. Certain areas of the province are subject to recurrent and 
serious fodder scarcity. It is one of the paradoxes, with which 
uc arc so familiar in India, that the ravine tracts of the Dnitcd 
Provinces which suffer from periodical fodder famines are parti- 
cularly fitted for the breeding of the best herds of cattle in tliG 
province. Centuries ago they were the great breeding ground for 
cattle and they still produce m.nginficcnt types of goats. Thus 
if afforestation schemes arc started systematically in each district 
where the ravine lands arc found not merely agriculture but 
animal husbandry and dairying will revise, the plantations pro- 
tecting the agricultural lands from scour and erosion and 
furni.shing valuable grass lands for the luc-stock. The Chief 
Consen’ator of Forests h.as stressed in hi.s evidence that fodder 
reserves are being steadily built up in certain areas in the 
AfTorestntion Division of the Working Plans Circle. Mdst of 
these areas were originally taken up for afforestation to prevent 
ravine erosion and in the expectation of obtaining financial 
results. Now these arc considered more as fodder reserves, ■whicli 
check the extension of ravines on the one hand and, under a 
system of controlled grazing, encourage the natural regeneration 
of shrubs and trees on the otlier. If the major nortion of the 
ravine tracts w'crc brought under a scheme of closure, fodder 
famines in those areas will disappear and there will I've large 
quantities of fodder grass available for export in drought year=. 
We shall revert to the subject when dealing ■with soil erosion. 

11. A hay stack for every village w’hich might preserve fodder 
from season to season and from year to year would stabilize con- 
ditions and the storage of grasses in silos should also be a matter 

(I Sv-tjenceof Hfr, C. H, Pan-, 
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of i^ropaganda. Expci’iments liave indicated that fodder grasses 
can be stored effectively, tbougli the condition of the stacks at 
the close of the experimental period proves that if regular "iTOrk is 
undertaken, it would he necessary to employ expert stackers and 
thatchers. 

12. But the most important method of conserving pastures 
is the introduction of controlled grazing under the supervision of 
village panchayats, better farming or co-operative societies. 

13. In the first place, grazing rights in common lands may 
he allowed only to people who cultivate a minimum area of land or 
possess grazing areas of their own. Secondly, all common or 
village grazing areas .should he divided into grazing and closed 
blocks and those should he used in rotation. Experience not merely 
in Europe hut aEo in Bombay and in some parts of this province 
has shoAvn that rotational or periodic closure increases the quantity 
of nutritive and palatalffe grasses and reduces that of had ones lead- 
ing to an improvement in the weight of cattle. 

14. Resident local organizers patwarii^, pnncJiayais and 
hotter farming societies could control the area under grazing and 
the area closed to gra'zing and could take action to regulate the 
number of live-stock kept in each village. Such regulation must 
sooner or later he considered indispensable in the interest of both 
small farming and animal husbandry. Periodic, deferred and 
rotatioiial grazing is especially nece.s.sary in the ravine tracts of 
the province, where we can only look towards g)-ass-land manage- 
ment for checking extension and erosion of i-avincs and for provid- 
ing adequate fodder and grazing for the live-stock throughout the 
year. Not merely in the ravine tracts hut also in certain other 
plains areas the communal foi’cst panchayat svstem of Kumaon 
could he profit.ahly introduced resulting in benefit to grass, fodder, 
cattle-breeding and water supply. The existing laws and rules 
relating to village panchayats should provide for acquisition, up- 
keep and management of pasture lands. 

15. Cattle epidemics sweep away a large number of cattle 
and cause considerable agricultural loss. The present agency for 
reporting cattle diseases, viz. the paiwari, should he supple- 
mented. One witness I’ecommends that the chaukidars of villages 
liable to cattle epidemics should be supplied with ■i)rintcd and 
embossed postcards on which they have to enter only the name 
of the village and the number of seizures before posting it to 
the address of the veterinary assistant. Rinderpest and foot and 
mouth diseases are contagious and all district boards should be 
made to j)ass hye-lau's making sesroQaiion of affecied cattle ohli- 
gatoiy and prohibiting the trade in skins of diseased animals. A 
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1;}c-)an- of this tlescriptioii pa«;«cd at Deiini Dun led to an effective 
control of t!»epc epidemics. In‘vpcction and inoculation of cattle 
for rinderpest before these arc taken out to graze in large numbers 
in the pastvircs in the Tarai and sulnnontanc tracts may rtvlncc 
cattle epulcmics. Only such cattle might lx; permitted to graze 
OR can produce a veterinary certificate. Legal enforcement of 
the burial of cattle dying of contagious diKeases in deep pits with- 
out hkinniJig is alKv nect^ssary. The present staff of veterinary 
as'^istants althmtgh highh trained is insufficient in nunihers to deal 
effectively with the outbreaks of epidemics which may occur 
sirimltancously in many villages. A certain number of assistants 
tshotild always he kept in rcsers’c. This leservc should he a nwhik* 
one readily concentrated for iiiiuH'diatc action in any district in 
wlucli disease is reported. Considenitiou should als<i he. given 
to subsidizing local veterinary private practitioners with a view 
to building up a volenuarv profession as cviRts in other countries. 
A stock of pheiiylc and oilier incdicinc.s could hr k'cpt with the 
pnnrhnyats. If they arc given the necessary instructions they 
may render first aid measure satisfactorily. Since cpideinic-s 
o<-oiir hirmiUaneously in a number of villages it takes fiwcral days 
for the veterinary assistant to arrive at tlic village, Cx'Y 
1C. For giving facilities of watering and bathing for village 
e.iltle trougli.s should he provided and village tanks jirescrvcd for 
bathing jmrjxises. In the lwlx;-wcll zone a number of troughs at 
different wells have been provided, the cost of wliieh liitlicrto lins 
been subscribed by various officoTs. \Vallo\vs and small vUlage 
tanks may be filled with water from the ijiil at times of low irri* 
gation demand when there are both energy and water to spare.* 
17. In sucli districts as Ktawah, Etali, Muttra, Agra, zUi- 
gnrh and Meerut there arc great opportunities for the iniprovcnicnl 
of dairy farming on modern linos. Catt1e-broe<ling and insurance 
societies which have succeeded in other parts of India and co- 
opcfutfve making' nrav snceeett very we?i hen.', xvhih the 
I'slahlishmont of depot.s for the collection, pasteurizing and ctxiling 
of milk and the provision of a cold storage van on fast trains for 
the transport of milk and butter to distant citie.s may eonlrihute 
a great deal towards establishing the dairy industry on modern 
commercial lin''.s. ^01^ 

' Vt !e S'r Willwni f rviOorcf. 


uiiivEHsrryoFjoKipua iiBJiAHy 
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CHAPTER VI 

Pbevention of soil erosiox and desiccation 

1. Tbe denudation of soil due to concentrated bursts of 
monsoon rainfall in areas along tbe banks of tbe Jamna, Cbambal 
and other rivers and in tracts adjoining bill slopes in the sub- 
niontano regions bas resulted in tbe formation of a vast and 
intricate net work of ravines and tbe conversion of cultivated areas 
into barren stretebes. Tbe actual area of ravine lands bas been 
estimated at about 8 million acres in the province. 

2. Tbe districts of Debra Dun and Sabaranpur bavc lost a 
good deal of cultivable land due to flood and scour caused by 
rain Avatcr running down tbe deforested bill slopes in rapid hea%^' 
torrents and leaving tbe beds dry a few hours after the storm. 
But soil erosion bas its worst effects in dry and arid areas where 
rainfall is generally below 25'' because here tbe luxuriant vegeta- 
tion of tbe rainfall tracts is ab.scnt. In these dry areas tbe rain- 
fall is highly ill-distributed, a bea^y rain falling within a short 
period. Thus it is that con.siderable areas in tbe districts of 
Etawab, Agra, Muttra and Jalaun are ^o speedily and completely 
drained that they have almost become destitute of vegetation. 
In Etawab District alone there are about 1,200,000 acres of ravine 
land and 1,000 acres of good cultivable' land are annually lost to 
cultivation as a j-csult of erosion. Odie Etawab Tabsil, it is 
estimated, bas already lost about lo’OO per cent, of its total area. 
In Bab Tabsil of tbe Agra District about 35'9 per cent, of the 
laud is barren due to excessive erosion. 

3. Again, in these dry areas there is erosion not only by water 
that flows over them but also by the prevailing hot and diw winds 
which often blow oft the fine particles from tbe surface. The 
character of tbe soil and tbe sub-soil bas also a profound effect 
upon the tendency to erode. Tbe fact that a soil is or is not 
covered with forest or grass, or is clayey or sandy, influences tbe 
rate at wdiicb it absorbs Avater and tbe amount of erosion caused 
bx tbe surface run-off. Tbe black soil appears to be particularly 
susceptible to run-off and this explains the relatively rapid speed 
of ravine formation along the Cbambal. The effects of soil erosion 
also vary according to the general slope of tbe ground. 

4. Further, a cbaracteri.stic of tbe Jamna and its tributaries 
is the vei 7 inadequate area of forest lands protecting tbe banks and 
head waters and drainage areas. Tbjs region for centuries also 
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has Itcoa niainlainin" large Kiocks atul herds. Unlimited and 
imcontmllcd grazing of innumerable flocks and herds, confinnrd for 
generations, lias led to a com|)]ctc destriiclion of vegetative co\er 
in the ravine areas, which has led to the increase of nm-ofl and 
o\cr-drainagc. 

5. Where tlie ravines (ouch the cultivated lands tlio rush of 
water is so great in the nion.soon months lliat ilic whole upjicr 
soil tends to he wasted ont. Thus a large }X)rtion of tlic cultivated 
strips adjoining ra\incs is also rendered useless. 

C. The cumulative effects of over-drainage and scouring have 
n-snlted in the lowering of suh-soil water level so tlmt n large 
minihcr of wells have been dried up causing serious privations to 
men and beasts. Throughout the whole of the ravine stretch, the 
extreme length of w Inch is 70 miles and the width is about 13 miles 
in the centre, no water is to be found except in the deep wells 
and in the main rivers. The monsoon rain here penetrates to 
n few inches only and thi.s (jiiickly dries up leaving the soil almo.st 
destitute of moisture down to tlio water level, 100 foot or more 
lielow. What soil erosion, if left uncheckofl, can bring alxmt 
is clearly indicated by the deterioration in Bah in Agra District. 

7. Throughout tlie Bah Talisil the depth of well water-lescl 
is very great ranging from a ininimnin dcptli of 50 feet in the 
north to between 70 and 90 feet in the west and from 00 to 100 
feet in the eastern half. The water level seems to have sunk 
more along the Janina than along tlio Chambal. We read in the 
tscnt Rate Report of 1029, “There is no reason why erosion should 
he greater in tlie bed of one river than in tliat of the other. The 
difTerence is probably due (o the diversion of the Jamnn water to 
canals. “ The wet area jwr well is very small (less than one acre) 
ulierc tlie depth of water is more than 55 feet. Out of a total 
number of .5,785 wclk, tlio'^e whose depth of water level is more 
than 55 h'et are 5.730 in number. The average cultivated 
area has ihmirtvshed hy 2,000 acres on the whole and the village 
site has docrca‘vcd in every circle in Bah Tahsil between 1319 
and 1334 Fn’^li. Similarly in South Khniragarh the water level 
is very low. 

8. In Ktavvnh and Muttra (lie water level has .sunk con.sider- 
aldy of late yc.ars. It may sutfice to mention that in one tulic- 
well sunk in tlie Muttra District it was necessary’ to go down 
350 feet before an adequate supply of water could be obtained. 

0. Kot only tbe supply of drinking water is affected but the 
lalvonr of lifting water for irrigation has increased leading to the 
iih’iridoiiment of wells. Between 1875 and 1031 the munl>or of 
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v\-clJs decreased from 62,566 to 47,3.42 in Agra, from 35,151 to 
20,801 in Muttra and from about 40,000 to 10,000 in EtaAvali. 

30. The gradual decline of water table is accelerated altei’ 
a cycle of drought years and there is not merely increase of strain 
on human and cattle power but there is also diminution of its 
returns proportionately. 

11. In several of these arid districts the expansion of agri- 
culture has slackened between 3921 and 1931 and in some both 
the net cultivated and the twice-cropped areas have shown remark- 
able decreases. Dry conditions arc becoming more and more 
manifest in some and the evidence of the spread of desert plants 
even as far as Agra District is full of menace. We may group 
the districts in a descending order so far as unfavourable agri- 
cultural and liydro-graphical conditions and liabilities to famines 
are concerned in the following manner : 


Ortlcr of districts accoiding to 
ngriculturnl insecuiity 

♦Index 

of 

aridity 

Older 
according 
to aridity 

Pereentaso 
of gross 
cultivated 
area which 
is irrigated 

Order ac. 
cording to 
irrigation 


A. Agra .. 

17*0 

2 

25-3 

6 


2, Muttra 

15-5 

1 

srs 

4 

! 

h 3. Farrukhabad 

22-0 


24- G 

7 

( 

4. Jalaun . . 

22-0 


9-5 

9 

ll] 







- 5. Hainirpur 

23-0 


4-1 

11 


' fi. Etali . . 

18-2 


38-1 

3 

III^ 

7. Etawab 

21*5 

G 

28-3 

5 

8. Jhansi . . 

22-0 

9 

9*8 

8 


_9. Banda . . 

27-0 

11 

ryl 

10 


f 10. Aligarli 

17-0 

3 

45*9 

1 

IV- 

) 





( 31. Mainpuri 

21-2 

5- 

42-2 

2 


Annual Precipitation (milli mntros) 

*Tho Index of Aridity Annual I’empornturo in degrees rontigrado+10 

IB an index used by Martonno to indicate the cliaractor of vegetation. It has boon 
used for tho study of Agricultural trends in India by Mukorjeo (utclc article on the 
Agricultural Regions of tho Ganges Plain, Indian Journal of Economics, 1020). 
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12. Several of the aljovc district*;, intlcetl, have exliihited 
declining conditions. Any drought produces its greatest effects 
on cropped areas in tliese districts. And it is al.so iiotcwortliy 
that these district.s are found in a more or less compact zone. 

13. Tiie considerable fall in the water level in wells in parts 
of Agra, Muttra and Etawah Districts amounting in some areas 
to 75 feet within the last seven decades and the spread of desert 
plants even as far as Agra District betoken an agricultural calamity 
of the fir-st magnitude wliich the Government and the public do 
not adequately realize. The intensive strain on men ami cattle, 
the abandonment of wells, the increase in the cost of agriculture 
and an all-round decline of agriculture arc all visible in one 
compact zone in tlie ‘louth-vve'^t where a concentrated agricultural 
planning is most urgently called for. 

14. Among the measures necessary in this direction the 
following may be stressed : 

(t) Assistance to the peasants in the construction of 
masoQvy wells hy means of a generous system of tagacts 
and the maintenance of a l>onng staff in each tahsil which 
will undertake well surveys and locate sites in doubtful 
areas. 

(it) The extension of the hydro-electric grid into the dry 
tracts of Agra, Muttra, Etawah and other dry districts, 
which cannot at present lie commanded hy canal irrigation 
and the establishment of a net work of State tubo-wells from 
which W'alcr may be supplied on a wide scale to the 
cultivators, the time for payment of water rates being 
carefully adjusted to crop Jiarvcsting conditions. 

There arc still considerable numbers of fine open wells 
in the arid tracts which may be fitted with electric pumping 
sets and worked by electricity at loner rates during off- 
peak hours. On account of the depth of these wells the 
rate should be much lower than in the upper doab and 
Swedish pumping sets may be hired for the purpose of 
experimentation. 

Wlicre ordinary tubc-wclls are not possible on account 
of fine sand deposits prevailing in the sub-, soil strata, 
"cavity” wells may be bored and these might be worked 
by electricity. 

(ill) In arid tracts outside the present range of the grid 
system the Government should construct and manage deep 
masonry wells and sell water by’ volume as in the case of 
the tube-wells. In some States in Central India the durbar 
owns and manages deep open wells for irrigation. 
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(iv) The organization of Co-operative Irrigation Societies 
bringing together small holders who may thus obtain the 
benciit from State-owned tnbe-Avells. Consolidation 
should he pushed in the arid tracts as it will economize 
llie use of water from the State tube-wells, since the loss 
by leakage and percolation in transit to the plots is reduced. 

(v) Encouragement to tlie zamindar in the ^construction 
of tube-wells for the supply of irrigation water foj’ himself 
and his tenants, the Government limiting the maximum 
water rate he could charge and specifying the well he could 
instal. 

{ri) The substitution of the Persian wheel for the charsa 
in all masonry wells now in iise. 

{vii) The lining of irrigation courses by tiles or the use 
of hard-baked pipes to prevent leakage and percolation. 

(um) Making Inindhs or embankments for the storage of 
rain water for purposes of irrigation during the dry months. 
In the Kiraoli Tahsil of district Agra adjoining the 
Bharatpur territoiy, which the Committee visited, whole 
tracts of land are becoming de.solate because the State 
authorities have recently cut off irrigation facilities to the 
area from the reservoir within their territory by closing the 
outlets in the hundhs situated there. It is necessary to 
come to some understanding with the Bharatpur Durbar 
to restore to the British subjects the privilege which they 
had been enjoying for times immemorial and thus save the 
area from desiccation and ruin. 

15. Much more impoilant in tlic fight against desiccation 
in these tracts are : 

(1) The planting of a chain of village groves and forests 
and introduction and propagation of suitable defensive 
vegetation against the encroachment of loose sands Avhich 
have been set free by the disappearance of scrub jungle and 
grass. Small scale experiments indicate that the barren 
sandy areas can be afforested by strong cuttings of Alhizzia 
spp., Dalhergia sissoo; Gmelina arhorea and hail) grass. 
The Government should offer land revenue remissions or 
reduce water-rates for village afforestation by the zamindar s. 

(2) Prevention of soil erosion and the conservation of 
moisture and grass by the building of himdhs, field embank- 
ments and drainage works, especially at the heads where 
the ravines are eating into the fiat lands. In many cases 
the heads of the ravines are in the middle of cultivated fields. 
Thus the co-operation of officers of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and zamindars is necessary for measures of soil 
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preparation, artificial rogenoratioii and closure to grazino 
Wiiere actue gullying by mon‘!Oon water is cutting away 
field banks, much can Itc done by a timely use of simple 
engineering by plugging tlie guUj with stones, then sounicr 
it with luceine, bersem or grass and leaving a few feet around 
the sore spot unploughed wliou tlic rest of the field is 
worked. 

(3) The introduction of suitable fodder and crop rotation 
wliich may prevent a further increase of arid conditions. 

(4) A careful investigation of the water demands of the 
various ciops and of tlie j^osaibilities of water-saving by a 
combination of fodder ])roduction and improved melhods 
of dry farming. 

(5) The introduction of the Javanese system of adjusting 
the quantity of water supply to crops and field systems by 
the provision of irrigation courses from State-owned tube- 
wells, “cavity'’ or other wells with gauges for the propor- 
tional distribution of water and the construction of drainage 
channels. Where water is sold by volume, ns in State tulw- 
wells, wastage 1ms been greatly reduced, one tube-well 
cusec irrigating 4' to 5 acres a day against I’S to 2 acres 
done by the canal cuscc. 

16. Desiccation due to the decline and increase of irregularity 
o! rainfall within the last few decades and the advance of the 
Indian desert in the Agra-Muttra region has readied a point 
at which the peasant by liimself with the increase in the cost of 
his cattle, well-implements and cultivation generally is now 
fighting a lo'iHig battle with Nature. If the entire tract is to be 
protected from the vicissitudes of drought and famine, recourse 
must be had to a comprehensive scheme of State afforestation 
in the villages and well irrigation from tube, cavity and deep 
open wells under State ownership and management working either 
by bydel power or by oil and steam. An important witness 
observes in this connexion : 

“Hoiv far the extension of desert is a resistless natural 
force can be argued hut much can be done against it. No 
raising of the spring level can, in tlie most favourable 
circumstances, be hoped for a few years, but if measures 
are not undertaken the whole area will go to complete 
desert.”* 

•EviiJcncc of Mr. It. H. Saloway. 
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CHAPTEE VII 

iRfilGATION DEVELOPMENT 

1. With the completion of the Sarda Canal system the 
major projects for flow irrigation were exhausted and the steps 
that remain are — 

(f) A better distribution and economy of canal water-^ 
supply. 

(n) The development of the system of State tube-wells 
worked either by electricity or by oil and steam engines. 

(iii) The development of masonry well construction, 

(iv) The use of lower river reaches for pumping water 
high enough to command more cultivated areas. 

(v) The construction of storage basins by dams and 
embankments. 

(vi) The discouragement of reclamation of tanks and 
jhils for cultivation. 

(vii) Prevention of loss of water due to evaporation and 
percolation in the channels by aligning them with brick,; 
tile or hessian. 

2. One of the chief methods of mitigating the agricultural 
decline and insecurity of Agra, Muttra, Etawah and other 
districts in the south-west would be to deflect canal water from 
the upper doab where there are special facilities for well construc- 
tion in the alluvium. It is well known that there is a consider- 
able waste of water in the areas irrigated by canals. In fact the 
cultivator undoubtedly applies more canal water for watering than 
is beneficial to a particular crop. In the canal irrigated- fields 
we do not find the careful preparation, levelling and division 
of small compartments by Idairis, characteristic of the area 
irrigated by wells. Canal irrigated fields not only receive too 
much water but the depth varies from a few inches to as much 
as 9 inches depending upon the levels of the fields.^ Due to 
the lower cost of irrigation and the facility of obtaining a bumper 
crop vdthout much man and cattle labour in the field, there has 
been a tendency throughout the upper doab towards the neglect 
or abandonment of wells during the last few decades. In the 
Meerut Division alone in about 20 years from^ 1906—7 to 1927-28, 
wells have decreased in number from 114, .519 to ( 3,4:3 (. flhe 
maintenance of wells could fill the gap of agricultural water supply 
ill drought years and reduce the shrinkage of cropped areas. 

• Ei’idence of Jlr- T- Anderson. 

3 
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As a matter of fact both well and canal irrigation have Iheir own 
uses under special conditions of soil, .natural drainage and 
cropping and the circumstances under which canal watering 
jeopardi?;es or entirely supersedes well watering cannot be 
considered satisfactory. 

3. In the Agra Division as well many wells have been 
abandoned on account of the rapid decline of the water level clue 
to drought and arid conditions,' the figures of the decline being 
from 277,081 in 190G-7 to 220,262 in 1927-28. In some tracts, 
again, the water level has risen owing to canal development and 
defective drainage and this has increased the difficulty in the 
construction of pucca wells and has led to the collapse of lachcha 
ones. 

4. Over a vast region, therefore, the respective uses and 
possibilities of canal watering and well watering have to be 
exidored afresh especially as — 

(«) .while canal irrigation has reached its limits, there are 
largo stretches of cultivated land in the canal zone itself 
which are beyond the reach of the canal system and where 
wells would render water supply more uniform and stable i 
(it) the spread of arid conditions in the Muttra-Etawah 
region has led to an all-round decline of agriculture. 

5. We consider that the first and foremost necessit;j’ is that 
of an elaborate survey of water levels and the composition of 
waters (brachish waters from some wells being unfavourable for 
crops) over the entire region. 

6. A net-w'ork of State-owned tube-wells or masonry wells in 
suitable tracts in Meerut and Bulandshahr w ill mean a release 
of canal water-supply for the non-tube-well areas. Irrigation 
from canals must not altogether supersede irrigation from wells 
in the canal zone. Already an increasing quantity of water from 
the Ganges Canal has been diverted to the Mat Branch for 
irrigation in the Muttra District. The programme of releasing 
more canal water from other branches of the Ganges Canal in the 
upper doab for the drier districts in the south must now be 
pushed. 

7. In the tube-well programme certain areas forraerlv 
irrigated by these canals will in the coming years be dealt uith 
by tube-w'ells. A further extension of tube-well ccnstruction 
throughout the upper doab would make the deflection of tlie 
canal irrigation W'atcr supply from the north to the south easier 
and more abundant; thereafter emphasis should be laid pu an 
adequate balancing of the respective needs and opportunities of 
the different districts. 
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1 1 wliole of the Muttra-Etawah zone is not 

altogether divested of suitable sites for the construction of tube 
■and cavity” Avells. A boring staff maintained in such districts 
as Muttra, Agra and Etawah and in Bundelkhand should locate 
sites in doubtful localities and pierce the foundation cla}' where it 
is too deep for country tools. The nature of the underlying soil 
■strata, and the depth of the water will determine whether open, 
“cavity” or ordinary tube-wells should be attempted. Ap- 
propriate types of wells aided by hydel power should be tried 
where the depth of the sub-soil water puts too great a strain 
on human and cattle power and makes the cost of irrigation 
prohibitive. 

9. Thirdly, the charge for electricty should be made cheaper 
for deeper wells which might be energized during off-peak hours. 

10. On the whole the advantages of intensive farming and 
He.xibility and conservation of water supply, associated with well- 
watering, are so great for this entire region, where the som-ces 
•of agi'icultnral water-supply are invariably inadequate in 
abnormal years, that the policy of having more wells will pay 
in the long run. When the supply of water from the canals runs 
short throughout the entire region it is the wells which should fill 
ithc gap and protect the crops. Thus as years pass the legacy of 
’defences against drought will be maintained and expanded, 

' instead of being neglected as at present. The well s.ystem will 
hot only encourage economical irrigation and prevent an increase 
of the rultivatcd area beyond the limits at which it can be 
protected in a drought year, but will be the best insurance against 
$he fluctuations of cropped area. 

11. -We, therefore, advocate: 

(/) the suptalemcnting of canal water .supply by State- 
OAvned tube-wells in the Epper Doab, 

(ii) a forward policy of construction of open, cavity and 
sti'ainer avcIIs b}" the Irrigation Department in the south- 
western dry tract, and 

(Hi) the release of canal AAuter from the Upper Doab’ 
Avhere aa'cII irrigation as a substitute is feasible and utiliza- 
tion of such Avater by extending and expanding existing 
canal distributaries in the south -AA^estern dry tract. 

12. We would like to stress that the time has arrived in 
view of increasing pressure on diminishing Avater supply when 
the Government .should — 

(a) undertake a regular suiwey of possible sources and 
the Avays and means of agricultural Avater supply in the 
doab and the south-western dry zone. 



(6) frame a scheme to secure the most economical co- 
ordination and distribution of various sources of irrigation 
among agricultural areas of different levels and degrees of 
drought. Perhaps it udll be necessary to nurk ouf where 
to W'hat extent and at what levels, wells have to be run 
along with canals throughout the year, or at defined 
intervals, or whether as alternatives, or concurrently, and 
(c) explore the possibilities of canalization of the Jainna 
in Muttra and Agra. When the river is in flood a new canal 
system from the Jamna might inundate the fields for raU 
sowing in August and September. Mr. C. H. Parr has 
suggested for testing out such a scheme in a suitable area 
in Muttra and Agra, which might assure, if suitable hundlis 
are constructed in the fields for retaining water, at least 
10 anna crops of wheat and barley and 12 anna crops of 
gram in drought years. In years of good rainfall full crops 
will result. 

13. In Bundelkhand the problems of irrigation are different. 
Storage basins which at present exist do not serve the needs of water 
supply adequately. Much may be expected from the development 
of co-operative effort for the construction of dams, embankments 
and drainage works. Rivers, minor streams as well as drainage 
lines should be investigated and land reclamation and construction 
works under the guidance of agricultural engineers carried out 
on an adequate scale. 

14. A sun'ey of water falls in Bundelkhand and Rewah may 
also be undertaken for finding out suitable sites for the constnic* 
tlon of reservoirs and for generating power. 

15. Some districts in the central plain such as Partabgarb 
and Rae Bareli have shown a distinct fall in the sub-soil water level. 
In our rural investigations we found villages W’hcre a quarter of 
the wells have gone dry and Uiere has been actual scarcity of 
drinking W’ater. In these districts also ckreful well surveys 
should be Aindertaken and a boring staff maintained. These would 
investigate into the condition of wells and tanks and of water 
levels, whether tanks and wells are regularly cleansed or renovated, 
whether the w’ells that have been abandoned can be improved by 
boring, the cost of well construction, the draft power of bullocks, 
etc. It will have also to be considered whether these districts 
will be suitable for the sinking of tube-wells whicli may be 
energized through the giid from Pyzabad. 

16. Whatever be the sources of irrigation, rain water, tank 
water, canal "water or well water, efforts should now be concentrated 
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towards water saving. The following measures may be stressed 
m tins connexion : 

. canal zone whenever there is no full demand for 

mrigation water, the canals should utilize their surplus in 
filling tanks instead of running into waste. Irrigation dene 
from tanks so filled might possibly be charged at a lower 
rate so as to encourage the cultivators to have their tanks 
filled. 

(ii) The volumetric sale of canal water should be introduced. 
The waste of water in the canal irrigated tracts is estimated 
to be from 30 to 50 per cent, often to the detriment of the 
•crop as well as the soil. There are obvious difficulties in 
the way of adoption of the volumetric sale of water. But 
its advantages far outweigh the disadvantages. The foru’er 
are pointed out by Sir William Stampe thus ; 

“The advantage to the cultivator in such a system 
‘is that, should there be any rainfall after he has taken 
• one w^atering, he is saved buying a second, whereas in 
a flat rate system he gets no reduction of rate on account 
of rainfall. The cultivator on the canal, in other words, 
pays for one watering in a dry autumn followed by a 
wet winter exactly the same amount as those who take 
two or three in drier areas.’* 

(Hi) Volumetric sale can prevent over-irrigation, which 
leads to the rapid impoveri.shment of soil especially in tlie 
nane areas unless manuring and careful tillage are adopted. 
In the new Sarda Canal and tube-well areas, there is a 
tendency to irrigate more land than can be supplied with 
water, accompanied by a neglect or disuse of wells. In view 
of the need of protection of the cultivation of cane and sugar 
production against slump due to over-production, the 
importance of well irrigation for the cultivation of otlier 
-crops such as wheat and cotton which may expand in the areas 
now devoted to cane, and of the superior farming methods 
•generally associated with the irrigation from wells, tb.c 
question of limiting the acreage under canal irrigation by 
metering deserves careful consideration by Government. 
We endorse the recommendation of the Hydro-electric Gj’id 
Committee that the Government should take steps to limit 
the acreage under irrigation by each tube- well. 

(iv) In undulating country, field and ravine embankments 
planned systematically according to a programme might do 
much to save water. 
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(c) In districts irrigated by mdls loss o! rraier (la^ to 
evaporation and percolation in earthen channels mav tc 
minimized by the adoption of the practice of lining the 
channels with roof tiles, etc, especially where the water is 
to be conducted to long distances and along porous soils. 

(li) The water demands of various crops require clo«e 
investigation and the possibilities of water saving by h 
combination of fodder production and impro\ed methods ol 
agriculture should be e.vplorcd in irrigated regions. 

17. Experiments carried out by the Agricultural Department 
in 1932 on the Shahjahanpur farm to determine the most efficient 
quantity of water required for sugarcane and wheat show — 

(a) Sugarcane : 

(i) I'requcnt light waterings give a better yield thnn 
fewer heavier waterings. In all tho c.xperimcnts a 3J 
inch watering gave the best result. 

(ft) The lieaviest yield of cane was obtained uilh 
five 3^ inch waterings during the summer. The liot 
neatlior of 1932 was particularly dry’ and hot and in 
a normal year, probably four waterings would have given 
the same results. 

(ill) The sixth watering given in October incrca'^r 
tho yield by only 2'5 per cent, over the yield of five 
pre-monsoon waterings. The increase is negligible- 
and the percentage increase of sucrose was also neglid- 
ble. 

(b) Wheat : 

Irrigation increased the yield from 12 0 per cent, to 
42'7 per cent, according to the time of the application 
of water, the number of waterings and the quantity of 
water supplied per w'atering. Two irrigations, each of 
2'6o inches, gave the best result. One watering of 
2’G5 inches gave a higher yield than two waterings, each 
of 2‘0 inches. 

18. The only practical remcdie.s to reduce tho wastage of canal 
water, according to Jlr. F. Anderson, are — 

(f) The construction of kiaries after the crops arc sown. 

(*■?■) Improving the 'watercourses which belong to the 
cultivators and are gencmlly maintained by them in bad 
order. 
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(Hi) F>y supplying water iiy tlic volumeti ic method although 
it is beset with difficulties. " 

(iv) By practical demonstration to show the cultivators the 
correct quantity of water required for every crop and tlie 
])est time to apply water. 

10. If the volumetric method and limitation of the acreage 
under cantil irrigation could not be adopted, the Irrigation Depart- 
ment should be given full powers to insist upon efficient methods 
of fanning and water-saving being applied as a condition of siqtply 
of water. 

20. Various tracts under the Sarda Canal system show 
defective chninage and over-saturation. JCachcha wells have gone 
out of use due to tl)e i-ise of the snb-.soil water level. Certain 
intensive investigations iii the Sitapur District have recently 
indicated also deterioration in the suitabilit}' of village sites, the 
supply of drinking water and health of the people as well as expan- 
sion of alkaline land. E.xccssivc iiTigatidn by cultivatoi’.s, new 
to the imactice, has also led to a great deterioration in the yield of 
wheat. In the district the deaths from fevers have increased from 
19,078 in 3929 to 25,366 in 1932, the year of introduction of canal 
irrigation. The average of deaths between 1923 and 1928 was 
20,309. The engineers have to deal with water-logging problems 
as they are arising liere and there; while the cultivators have to 
be educated in every village in the canal zone_ about the 'proper 
quantities of water and its timings which may give the best yields. 
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CHAPTER Vin 
Industrialization 

1. There are obvious advanages in this province for a belter 
regional distribution of industries which may bring factories nearer 
the sources of their raw materials instead of being concentrated 
in one or two towns. A vivid instance of the benefits from large 
scale industries establislied in the countryside is afforded by the 
sugar industry, which because of its links with the farmer and 
his produce has contributed in a short period of less than five years 
more towards raising the tone and standard of countrj' life in 
general than what textile industries could achieve during two or 
three decades. The industry also gains because there is no difficully 
in finding the labour required. Cawnporc, on the other hand, 
has had labour troubles b^ausc the United Provinces labour is not 
mobile. The importance of this subject was emphasized in the 
United Provinces Census Report of 1921 by Mr. E. H. H. Ed;?e, 
who observes in his written evidence, “A grid or better still a series 
of grids should prove the best means of stimulating the creation ol 
isolated industries generally, though for technical reasons it does 
not do much to help the sugar industry in particular." 

2. The distribution of sugar factories has been, howe^’e^, 
rather unplanned and haphazard, giving rise to all the problems 
of zoning and fixation of cane prices which would not have arisen 
if the Government bad intenened in the beginning. There are 
difficulties in Government now taking action for introducing the 
zoning system. But the good sense of the sugar manufacturing 
interests which are now competing with each other could lead to 
a condition which will ensure nil the advantages of zoning. 

3. It is suggested that in future with regard to the sugar 
factories the Government should permit location only after issue 
of a duly considered licence. 

4. There are bright possibilities of the establishment of large 
scale industries in some important directions and the Government 
may help by offering facilities of technical guidance and research 
or granting favourable terras of contract and concessions, such as 
clieap .supply of wood, grass, lac and other raw materials from 
Government forests, and of water from canals. Among such 
industries may be mentioned : 

(1) Paper ru.'inufacture, particularly in the Snbaranpur 
Forest Division, where the forests have a large quantity of 
6aih grass suitable for paper mills. This formerly went to 
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paper factories in Bengal which are now going over more to 
l^amboos and obtain the grass they want nearer than the 
United^ Provinces. There is a paper mill which has for 
some time been closed at Jagadhari. The Chief Conservator 
of Forests, United Provinces, suggests that it might pay if 
the Government give favourable terms, say, for the first three 
years of a contract to any one who would reopen this factory. 

(2) There is an opening for paint and varnish factory at 
Bareilly where supplies of tuipentine and resin are available. 
It would presumably be a good centre also of linseed oil. 

(3) Ochre mines exist in the Banda forests and give little 
return, being exjoloited by manufacturing interests from 
Bengal. These might be helpful towards the establishment 
■of a paint industry. 

(4) Lac is also available in Mirzapur and might possibly 
be developed in Jhansi and Banda. Shellac factories might 
Pe established through the offer of favourable conces- 
sions. 

(5) Cement deposits are found in some parts of Oudh, 
w’here cement factories could be established. 

(G) A prosperous alcohol industry could make a firm 
footing in the province in association with sugar manu- 
facture if it were shepherded by the Government of India 
which could fix a minimum sale price for petrol and a lower 
■excise duty on power alcohol, the sale of such alcohol being 
•organized by a syndicate under Government control. If 
Government could insist on the admixture of 10 to 25 per 
■cent, of sugar spirit with petrol, the molasses, which are 
bye-products of the sugar industry and are practically refuse, 
could be converted into motor spirit and utilized for running 
motor A^ehicles of all kinds.* 

(7) The establishment of alkali works has also great 
2 rossibilities in the ^rrovince. Salt may be sujrplied duty 
free, hydel jrower given at cost juice, while the purchase of 
bleaching powder may be guaranteed by the Health Depart- 
ment to the general improvement of mass hygiene and 
■sanitation. 

(8) Sandstone is found both in the eastern and western 
parts of the province. Sheet glass manufacture has begun 
successfully at Bahjoi and Naini though it has been greatly 
hairdicapped by foreign competition. The Glass Industry 
possesses the necessary technical skill and employs roughly 
1,000 hands. It is capable of producing 90,000 
■cases of sheet glass each year, which amounts to 60 per cent. 

* Evidence of Mr. E C Hobart. 
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of the entire Indian demand. But foreign competition has 
proved a serions stumbling block in the development of the 
industry. 

We consider that in a case like this, the Local Govern- 
ment should, for obvious reasons, press upon tlie Goiernment 
of India the necessity for granting early an adequate protec- 
tion n’hicli Tvould establish the industry on a firm footing 
in this province. 

(9) The United Provinces possess about 50 varieties o! 
wood suilablc for the match industrj’. Match manufacture 
should he tried and aided by tecImicaJ advice and concessions 
from the Forest Department. On the scale of cottage 
production, it has failcrl. 

(10) Among other specific industries for which wc have 
ample raw materials or other advantages arc tanneries and 
leather factories, hemp, soap and tobacco factories, 
potteries, oil and bone mills. 

5. In order to plan the dcvclopn^ent of various pioneer 
industries, it is necessary that an industrial surv'cy of the province 
should he undertaken at an early opportunity. In view of the 
coming Industrial FiXliibition, a .suiwcy like this will be of special 
importance. 

0. Tlic establifeJimcnt of a .stock cvcliange at Cawnporo, as 
recommended by the Industrial Finance Committee, would gb& 
an impetus to the development of joint stock enterprise in industry 
and trade in the province. 

7. But tlie chief feature of industrial planning would be the 
development of niral industries by State help through specially- 
created services of technical advice and marketing. Many 
of the Milage and cottage industries already command larger than 
provincial markets; such for instance arc Benares toys and lacquer- 
uaics made at Ahtaura; brasswares of Moradabad and Benares; 
Chunar pottery; bed curtains and glass Iwinglcs of Etah; oils and 
iirs of floAvcrs made at Gbazipiir, Kanauj and Jaunpiir; carpet and 
(lurrie weaving in Agra, Mirzapwr and Jaunpur. On the other 
hand, there is going on a wide.sprcad process of de-industrialiva- 
tion, most of the handicrafts decaying and there being greater 
pressure on the land. 

8. Wc cannot too strongly stress that industries, large, 
medium-sized or small, arc the most important means of relieving 
the present Iicavy pre.s.surc on the soil and that our pace of 
industrialization is exceedingly tardy. Out of 23i million workers, 
only about a lakh (0‘5 per cent.) are now employed in organized 
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industries. Any system of economic planning 'would be futile- 
if it disregards the important role of industries in adequate variety, 
number and stage of development in alleviating the pressure of 
population in an over-crowded tract and relieving agricultural 
depression. 

9. The Government have followed the policy of granting loans 
to some major and minor industries but the re.sults have been on 
the whole disappointing. The amounts of money were in manj* 
cases inadequate; control has not been properly exercised while 
the exq^ert advice offered b}' Government has also been insufficient. 
Yet that this kind of shepherding might succeed in its objects is 
clearly indicated bj- the successful establishment in this province 
of -the only sheet glass and organized catechu factories in India 
through loans given by Government. The United Provinces 
Industrial Finance Committee have recently gone into the question 
of financial facilities to the industries of the province. AYe 
endorse their recommendations for the establishment of an 
Industrial Credit Bank to give long and short-term credit to both 
major and minor indu.stries. We think that as the time is most 
opportune the Government should take steps towards the establi.^h- 
ment of this Industrial Banak as well as of the United Provinces 
Financing and Marketing Company, Ltd., as a sister institution 
on the lines of the recommendations of the Industrial Finance 
Committee. The Industrial Bank, the Financing and Marketing 
Company and the Co-operative Artisans’ Societies helping one 
another might improve and develop large-scale and cottage 
industries of the province and increase the sale of their wares 
in local as well as other Indian and foreign markets. The 
success, however, of both these schemes must nece.ssarily depend' 
upon a reorganization in some measure of the Industries Depart- 
ment and upon the financial and technical guidance available- 
from its personnel. 

10. We urge the desirability of suitably amending the 
Agricultural Loans Act or passing an appropriate enactment, so 
that taqati advances may be given directly to artisans and those 
engaged in minor industries on similar lines as loans to agricul- 
turists under proper care and supervision. vSuch loans maj*' be 
given also in the form of raw materials, implements an_d machinery. 

11. We strongly urge that the scheme for the deA'^elopment 
of hand-loom industry in the province as recently sponsored by the 
Government of India should be supplemented by a more 
comj)rehensive planning to include State help to other cottage- 
industries and handicrafts through - information, education,, 
advertisement and marketing. 
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12. An adequate stafT of the Industries Department should 
<‘rnbraeo the following matters jn a s^ ^tematic planning and 

<Ievelopmcnt o f cottage indu stries : ~ — — .. 

I' "(X) AmFgemenf for the supply of raw and semi-finished material 
l o cottage pro ducers at. competitive prices through co^operatrre 
.artisans’ societies. Where a co-operative organization among the 
artisans is not immediately possible, stores will have to be 
•cstahlislied in the chief industrial centres as branches of tlic 
•Central hlarketing Organization serving the dual purpose of the 
supply of raw materials and appliances where the artisans have to 
pay abnormally high prices for them find stocking cottage handi- 
craft productions for sale. 

Tiic Provincial Marketing Organization w'orking in association 

with the United Prorinccs Arts and Craft.s Emporium at 

liuchnow, should co-ordinate and integrate the business of the 
-chain stores in tho district towns and all important industrial 
■centres in tlie countryside. 

The Marketing Organization established for giving facilities of 
supply of raw materials and marketing for all kinds of cottage 
production should be for tlic present financed through a commercial 
■operation grant. 

(2) Advising on im prove ment an d recon s truction of processe s 
i n village a nd cottage tmlWricsT e»gv fcpmnmg, weaving, t^nirrgT" 
•dyeing, basket-making, rope-making, blanket-weaving, pottery, 
woodwork and cutlery. 

(0) Tlic introduction and application of mnoli anical 

i mpicincn t&-and tools not yet widely used in Indian coifa^ 
production, e.g., the fiy-.shuttlc loom in weaving, gauges, improved 
saws, planes, tables and lathes in wood-making, punching and 
shape-making machines, improved moulds and lathes in metal 
work, improved oil-prcsscs and cane-crushers, etc. Along with 
master weavers as in the recent weaving scheme some supervisors 
for the other arts and handicrafts will have to be appointed for two 
■or three industrial centres, who would introduce improv’cd methods, 
tools and appliances among the different kinds of artisans, get 
articles made according to requisite standards of craftsmanship 
and stamp these with marks or brands of approval. The new 
appliances should he lent to the arti.saiis, preferably to those 
organized co-operatively, and the artisans sliould he induced to 
buy them on tho liirc-purcliase system or otherwise. 

The Principals of the chief Technical Schools should be 
■ontiaisted with tlic tasks of supervision and improyement of 
industries in their special charge and undertake touring in the 
jndiistrial centres to bo able to deal witli all the technical problems 
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of the industries. This is specially important for hand-loom 
weaving, cabinet-making and artistic wood-work, metal works, 
leather manufacture, glass and oil industries. We endorse the- 
recommendations of the Industries Reorganization Committee that. 
the heads of the principal technical schools in the province should 
also work as superintendents of certain specified industries for- 
which they should take special responsibility. Similarly, the- 
heads of the engineering schools should also work as industrial 
engineers dealing with the problems of industrial engineering 
so far as these relate to the industries in their respective areas. 

(4) The introduction of improved designs which have been- 
prepared or apprm^ by the~ Sjts and TJfaIfs”RcKobl,~Tiucknou\’' 
The school kliould appoint on lts staff”iTIeast~fduFartist designers- 
for textile, furniture, metal work and pottery designing. The 
Government must be prepared to meet any preliminary losses due- 
to failure of designs in the market which are intended in some- 
measure to educate public taste. 

(5) Collecting and diffusing inf ormation relating to marketing. 
CommefcTaT travellers not merely T oF'wea ving~but also for btlier 
arts and handicrafts should be appointed who will visit important 
cities and find out for which classes of goods of cottage production 
there are markets. They will also take samples from the Arts 
and Crafts Emporium and canvass for orders. 

(6) In those districts where hydro-electric power has reached 
the villages the small artisan shduldTie^encoura'g'eTl by Government 
to buy electric-r aotors o n the hire-purchase system either for 
agricultural or industrial uses. Electric motors are gradually- 
superseding small steam and oil engines in the grid area, while 
certain small industries have also been established since the- 
advent of hydro-electric power and an expansion of oil factories 
seems probable. In agriculture as well the electric ~mntoi — fore* 
sugar-crushing, chaff-cutting, sugar centrifugals, small cotton 
gmsand o ther small" indusPfies~nMy'be“m6fe quicEIy“adopted ih- 
fcbe"'couM'ysidWflifough"Thum^ of the hire-purchase system. 
The scale of charges of electricity have to be reduced in favour of 
small cottage industries using motors of 12 horse power or less 
and especially for those which are seasonal. 

13. The Ganges Canal Grid Committee (1935) have recently 
reported that as a consequence of tube-well 'inlgation the 
expansion of the cultivation of cotton is expected to lead to the- 
reopening of several cotton ginning mills in the vicinity _ of 
Chandausi which have been closed for some time. _ This ginning 
should form an important seasonal load off the peak of that due to 
the tube-wells. Later on a number of small spinning and weaving 
mills might develop, with electric drive, within the southern part 
of the Ganges Grid area. 
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34. Tlieie is considerable scope in the grid area for the u^c 
of electric power not only for jK>tton ginnin g, s pinning a nd 
but al=o for other industrial piojwsessucli as canc-cmshcrs. sugar 
c^^ifngals^ oil extraction, flour milling, ice'“10'Alun^, ’"cun^i^ 
carpentry nn dliand^pm welT v ~ In other agricultural areas 
\\hcre cheap liydro-elcctric power is available, as for instaiirc, 
jMysore and iladras, tho industrial load has increased gradiwUv. 
In the United Pro\inces the development of this class of loadlm 
been, hoAvcYcr, di'sappointjng. the figures for 1035 being, demancl 
7.250 kilowatts and revenue Rs.5‘43 lakhs against an estimate 
of 8,200 kilowatts and Es 7‘71 lakhs. 

15. We endorse the suggestion of the Grid Committee (1935) 
as regards the institution by Govermnent of a hire-purchase 
system for the piircliase of electrical equipment. Tlic experience 
of Madras in this connexion has been highly successful. There, 
as much as Rs. 1,00, 000 has been advanced to a single appro\cd 
industrialist. !No consumer has defaulted to date and all instal- 
ments are paid regularly. Another important factor in the 
development in Madras, if not the most important, has been an 
economic tariff, which may be introduced to advantage in this 
proiinco on similar lines. 

IG. Ror a group of villages whicli are using or are likely to 
use electric motors for small scale industrial establishments and 
cottage industries, the Industries Department should maintain an 
electric mistri to look alter the electric motors and adiise about 
their repair-s and maintenance. In .some towns like Meerut, 
Hathras, Aligarh and Kagina the Industries Department migiit 
grant subsidies to smithies and repair and electric welding shops, 
which would go far to popularize cottage industry and small 
agricultural power. 

17. Excellent cutlery is made in IMecrut and Hathras, 
'Aligarh 1= well known also for its Jocks and Hagina for its engraved 
'nah'ihwm'x. 

wider markets if they had a better finish'. The Government 
should be prepared to instal finishing macliinery and npplianocsi 
siicli as a nickel-plating plant in Meerut and a small buffing, 
polishing, Ijandlo making and packing inachineiy at Hathras ami 
Aligarli. A small calendering plant is proposed to be e-tablishcd 
by Government as an experiment at one weaving centre. Th( 
installation of finishing macJiincry and appliances on .similar lines 
for the cutlery trade will gi\c the metal trades great impetus to 
expand further their markets. 

18. One of pur witnesses. Dr. H. G. Chatterice, h.i'^ abo 
suggertod in this connexion the question of installing in suitable 
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'place?, Avlicvc sheet niota! •srorlc is beinf. done fliatl.ra:? and 
.Aligarh), small ])oavc]- i)repsc3 Avith moulds Ibr tlio Avorking of sheet 
metal into small vessels of various sizes. Large quantities of 
these, are bein.g im])ortcd especially from Italy, and ii may be 
expected that it the jiroper kind of Avorkablc sheet inoial be supplied 
to cottage Avorkers, the finished goods could be casilv placed in the 
market at comjiotitive rates. The same system could be adopted 
Avith adA'antagc lor A’arious kinds of toothed Avhoels and shaped 
outer coverings as required for mechanical toys and similar objects, 
as also for small sci'cavs, nuts and holts with the help of lathes. 

.19. In certain big grain markets like Hatliras, liapur, 
Meerut and Gliaziabad cleaning, thrc.shing. husking and drying 
machines may' be installed as an experimental measure in ' co- 
operation Avith the Cbam])er.s of Commerce and Avorked by 
electricity. This AA'ould contribute a great deal towards ].)opulariz- 
fng the use of efifcient and labour-saving agricultural machinery 
in the Ganges Grid area. 

20. The Department of Industries should in other industrial 
centres stijAply cheap motors to the artisaps on a deferred payment 
system spread over a term of years. 

21. Co-operative .•‘irtisans’ Societies should be organized by 
the stair of the Industries Department as among Aveavers, metal 
workers, cabinet makers, stonc-carvers, lacrpicr Avoikei's. artistic 
potters, etc. and artisans should be cnconragcd to buv their silk, 
gold or silA’cr thread, brass or copper sheets, Avood, stone or slag 
tiirougli ilic co-operative societies or ti)rough a secondary body 
to AA’hich the society may be affiliated. The arti.sans slioidd sell 
tlieir AA'ares only througli ihc soeiciies. 

22. XcAv rural industries for Avin’cli ruAv materials arc aA'ail- 
ablc, sucli as grass, rush or Aveed, bamboo, avooI, clay and pith, 
may lie shepherded by the staff of technical experts of the Indu.strie.s 
Department. 

2 . 3 . Here arc openings for educated unemployed young men 
Avhosc enterprise, scientific knoAvledgc and capital resources may 
stand in good stead j)roA'idcd that the State shephcids the appropriate 
industries Avhich may best be taken np by them. 'Watch making, 
as in Saxony and SAA'ilzerland, manufacture of toys of atoocI. metal, 
celluloid- or rubber as in Germany, Czechoslovakia and Japan 
and tlio making of pencils as in BaA’aria are suitabh' cottage 
indiist}-ies Avhich may open out aA’enncs of employment for middle 
class youths in smalHoAvus and village'^. ]\rany of these industries 
AA-erc '“created” bv State aid in other countries. Such industries 
Avhich depend for their success on specialized demand and 
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scientific training of the workers could only be built up by the 
educated classes. 

24. Similar industries which might be taken rip by the 
educated classes are glue ma king, - soap makin g, enamelling on 
metals, linoleum and artificial leathermaHufacFure, artificial 'eilk 
rubber goods, celluloid and bakelite manufacture, n henvie 
perfuroerr . straw and hagasse board manufacture, colour and 
distemper manufacture, and glass bulb manufacture. 

25. Octroi and terminal duties levied by local bodies often 
have been handicaps to particular industries. Careful considera- 
tion should be given by Government to their reduction or abolition 
when such taxes hamper development. The schedule of tariffs 
and railway rates should also be adjusted to the "benefit of both 
big and small industries. We are of opinion that there is a strong 
case for the protection of such handicrafts as silk weaving, toy 
manufacture, artistic clay-modelling and metal handicrafts against 
foreign competition. The increased import duty on cotton yam? 
is a handicap for certain kinds of band-loom weaving. The Local 
Government should bring such matters to the notice of the TariS 
and Baiiway Boards. There should also be a more appropriate 
machineiy’ for dealing effectively with the freight questions under 
different railways in so far as these affect provincial trade and 
industrial development. The methods of tariff determination 
also might be simplified to the advantage of trade and industry. 
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CHAPTEE IX 

Communications and marketing 

1. ^ The total length of metalled roads in the United Provinces 
is 7,6/8 miles. The length of j/i’ovincial roads in charge of the 
Public Works Department is 3,212 miles of which 3,194 are 
metalled. The District Boards, udiich are responsible for the 
maintenance of more than half the total mileage of the metalled 
roads, cannot look after these properly and adequately and the 
condition of the local roads has greatly deteriorated in recent years. 
Paucity of funds, lack of effective control' and supervision, sudden 
expansion of cartage sugar-cane and the combination of iron-tyred, 
narrow^ rimmed bullock carts with fast moving motor traffic are 
among the factors vsdn'ch have led to the present unsatisfactory 
condition. 

2. Communications from the field to the village, and from 
the village to tlie mandi, are often extremely poor and defective. 
Bad roads, lanes and dagras connecting villages with the markets 
not only add to the costs of transportation and aggravate the strain 
on bullocks and other pack animals, but also lead to the multiplica- 
tion of small dealers and intermediaries. They also restrict 
markets by hindeidng cheap and quick movement of agricultural 
produce. The cart tracks in the countryside are seldom maintained 
in good condition for traffic. The dagras run zigzag often through 
fields, and after the rainy season may take a new course altogether. 
In the districts where ravines have formed the difficulty of 
communications is more serious and the cultivator is often at the 
mercy of the local grain-dealers who alone can command enough 
animal power to undertake the transport of produce. 

3. Agricultural produce from villages finds its way to the 
paintlis and mandis on bullock and camel carts, on pack animals 
such as camels, ponies, buffaloes and donkeys, or on head-loads. 
These have come to stay because of the unsatisfactory communica- 
tions. There was formerly a brisk country boat traffic, especially 
along the Ganges and Jamna, Ghogra and other rivers. The 
river traffic has greatly declined in importance, as also the 
transport of agricultural produce, hhma, etc. through the npigable 
canals. On the other band motor transport has considerably 
increased in recent years, and in some districts the lorry has come 
to stay, carrying not merely passengers but also vegetables and 
fruits to distant centres which are not connected by railways. 
Bad roads, lack of mechanics, inadequate number of petrol depots 

4 
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and service stations as well as the seasonal nature of the traffic 
will, however, prevent the lorry from becoming an important 
means of rural transport everywhere. 

I 4. There is need of greater co-direration and co-ordination 
of tlie activities nf the District Boards and the Public Works and 
Irrigation Departments in improving communications both from 
the fields to the village, and from the villages to the mandis. The 
problem of road improvement and development in the province 
should be a part of a planned regional programme of road construc- 
tion. The re-formation of the Provincial Board of Communications 
into a Board of Communications and Marketing seems to ns 
necessary for the realization of this object. All proposals for the 
•construction of new roads and bridges, allocation of the road 
development fund, road regulations as well as regulation of markets, 
freights, tolls and octroi duties and co-ordination of the various 
interests and activities coimected with marketing generally should 
be referred to this Board for consideration and suggestions. Por 
taking up a planned scheme of development of communications, 
the province might advantageousU be divided into four zones ; 

{a) Areas where cane is cultivated extensively. 

(6) Wheat-growing areas. 

(c) Sc (d) Tlie less productive areas which may be classified 
according to land revenue returns. These areas may be 
taken up successively for road development. 

5. It is desirable now to give relief to the District Boards, 
re-classify the metalled ix>ads and provincialize all roads which are 
arterial, establishing connesjon between the districts and between 
this province and other provinces. A classification was made for 
this purpose by Sir Ivo Elliot in 1927 and this should now be 
reconsidered. In some cases the Government may give grants- 
in-aid to District Boards towards the cost of maintenance. In 
such cases the supervision of roads should be entrusted to the 
Public "Works Department. 

6. It is also necessary to consider w’hether District Boards may 
by statute be required to spend a fixed proportion of their income 
on roads. At present great disparity exists between the importance 
attached by different District Boarils to road maintenance. The 
major portion of the income derived fmm the motor vehicles tax 
and of the Government of India grant from the Eoad Development 
Bund should go to the. District Boards. One witness suggests 
that the District Boards may also he authorized to levy a tax on 
certain types of village carts, especially those that ply for hire 
during the cane season.* MTiat co-operation between the 
Irrigation Department and District Boaids could achieve is shown 

•ETsdence of Mr. E. Pey 
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by ILe building of the Daiirala sugarcane tramway in Meerut and 
tbe construction of eight bridges, either completed or in process of 
building, by the Irrigation Branch for the District Boards in 
j\leerut. Muzalfarnagar, Saharanpur and Gonda, Such improve- 
ment of communications and transport would not only safeguard 
irrigation revenues, especially in cane areas, remote from the 
main railway lines and roads, but would react favourably on 
ugricultural marketing as a whole. 

7. In the Sarda Canal zone, intersected as it is by deep 
perennial nalas, the improvement of communications by bridging 
rivers on local roads by the Irrigation Department was suggested 
by Mr. Eichardsou, The Irrigation Department which helps the 
cultivator to sow cane and improve the quality and outturn of his 
other crops could stabilize and expand its revenues by shouldering 
in some measure the burden of road improvement in outlying areas 
Avliere defective communications hinder marketing, compelling, 
for instance, the cane grower to turn cane into gur or sell it at 
unremuneratiA’e prices where the cost of transport to mandis and 
[factories is prohibitive. 

8. The Provincial Board of Communications and Marketing ' 
and the District Development Boards should bring about a more 
intimate touch between the Public Works and Irrigation Depart- ^ 
Tuents for the opening up of outlying cultivated areas by means 
fof roads and bridges. 

9. Wo suggest the consideration of a HighAvay Act for the 
.province which should limit the gross weight and wheel pressure 
per inch Avidth on metalled roads. The question of fixing 
aninimum limits to the Avidth of iron tyres Avhich do great damage 
-to the metalled roads is rather urgent. 

10. ScA'eral witnesses liaA^e stressed that a gi’eat reduction in 
the cost of maintenance would be achicA’^ed if roads we re divided 
into different tracks for carts and for other Awlnclcs. - A cart can 
.go ' as'^siiy on tBe~]fdt?'T as bhTlie metal. Flit it does incomparable 
'damage to the latter and thereby increases the cost of maintenance. 
All metalled roads may be widened to allow on each side a Icacliclia 
•one-way trade for carts. To this track carts may be confined 
by law AAEich is not difficult as the success of the car-cart 
bifurcated road in the districts of Gorakhpur and Basti has amply 
: shown. 

11. Por unmctalled District Board main roads the car-cart 
■bifurcation which obtains in Gorakhpur and Basti could be 
generally enforced oA^er the proAince. Usually according to the 
-gola system, one-third of the road is kept for light traffic and two- 
;thi]-ds for heavy cart traffic. A ridge or ditch is maintained 
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between the portions nnd cartmen are liable to prosecution for 
breach of rules. As a result of tliis decision, the iimnetalled roads • 
are often better than the metalled roads in the two districts. 

12. Recently the Dunlop Rubber Company, India, l\a\e 
brought out pneumati c tyres fo r bullock carts. Tests indicate 
that double loads may bcAakerTtogether with 25 per cent, increase 
in speed by the use of these tyres and beside, s enormous sums may 
be saved m road upkeep. Some countries aie considering subsidy 
schemes in various forms to facilitate the change over to the new 
tj’pe of wheel. 

13. In several touns in India country carts fitted with 
pneumatic tyres liave been exempted from the payment of the 
wheel and the toll tax. It may be mentioned that Japan has 
already made a considerable progress in the adoption of pneiimalie 
equipment uhich has become general in certain areas. The 
Public Works Department, Mnnicipalities and District Boards 
should encourage all contractors to adopt the pneumatic wheel 
equipment for huUock carts and the possibilities of the hire- 
purchase system in regard to the introduction of its use should 
be explored. 

14. ‘Village roads which receive at present no attention from 
[the Distrfet Boards would'be better looked after by the pfliichat/afs. 
All cart owners may be required by such pniichayois to pay « 
wheel tax of about 8 annas or should give instead a week’s labour 
a year for works on these roads. In villages in South India 
communal labour contribnlcs a great deal towards the maintenance 
of village roads and lanes. Village tracks are often encroached 
upon by the cultivators’ fields. The inters'ention of Collectors and! 
subordinate officers is necessary for insistence on the maintenance 
of roadways as shown in Settlement maps. 

15. For affording encouragement to the development of 
motor transport wc urge that monopolies may be granted by 
public auction ior’iinhteci periods, say, live j ears, t'ne raies.i.Wfio^'fe 
and number of vehicles being fixed in advance. This would 
assure a larger income, afford greater convenience in travelling: 
and eliminate cut-throat competition w’hich is uneconoiuic and 
generally results in putting dangerous and unsuitable vehicles on 
the road. Motor companies may be induced to undertake to- 
develop new routes, maintaining and opening new roads whore 
necessary, by being,granted monopolies for longer periods. 

16. Xight railways or tramways have been found economically 
important and successful where the produce to be moved is heavy 
and bulky and the period of movement not too short. But we do- 
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iiot' adequately profit by tlie experience of other parts of India. 
These offer a valuable solution to the problem of road deterioration 
-especially in the cane areas where roads cannot carry the present 
heavy traffic. Ti-amways serving the cane areas could be con- 
structed by loans from funds earmarked for the development of the 
sugar industiy. The Commissioner of the Gorakhpur Division 
showed to us some schemes of light railways which he has been 
.advocating to the sugar factories, as for instance, Sardar Nagar 
to Kasia through Domariaganj, Gorakhpur to Maharajgauj, Basti 
io Tulsipur, Gouribazar to Budraimr, etc. Similar^ in the 
'Ganges doab Sir William Stampe referred to certain light railway 
projects as, for instance, Newari-Begamabad, Daurala-Meerut, 
Jansat-Mansoorpur and Shamli-Muzaffarnagar. We understand 
that some .sugar factories are even prepared to guarantee minimiim 
interest charges to Government for construction of tramways in 
iheir cane areas. With such a guarantee tlie tramway extensions 
■siiould be taken up Iry Government witliout delay. 

17. The Daurala tramway road which has been recently 
•completed taps an area of 1,400 acres of sugarcane and is able 
to transport 105,000 tons of .sugarcane during the season at 
half a pie per maund per mile, which is less than half the cost of 
bullock transport. In the district of Debra Dun a light railway 
in Eastern Doon which has a .sugar factory and extensive culti- 
vation of sugarcane would generally open up the economic 
Tesources of this tract. Similarly a light railway between Beer 
Edieri and Nauta and the submontane tracts of Saharanpur is 
commended. The District Officer of Muttra has adduced evidence 
ihat a light railway would probably be remunerative in this 
district between Muttra and Goverdhan, Muttra and Baldeo, and 
Bay a and Mat. 

18. For a fuller exploitation of forest resources and increase 
of revenue, tramway extension may play an important part. But 
■such light railways or tramways could only be opened in the hill 
tracts and the Terai forest belt of the submontane districts in 
connexion with special industrial undertakings which have _ to 
obtain raw materials from a wide area for a considerable portion 
of the year, as, for instance, at Haldv-ani. 

19. Near most of the larger towns of the province there are 
brick kilns which send loads of bricks and ruin roads by over- 
loading and abuse. It has been suggested by one witness that 
where kilns are situated at distances up to 5 or 8 miles from a 
city light tramways should be laid and expenses recovered by 
freight receipts per horse or bullock-drawn truck and the I'oad 
baulage of trucks be forbidden in such cases.* 

♦Evidence of Mr. H. R. Saloway. 
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20. Tlie problem of rofjtl cletcrioration in canc areas may 
ali^o be partly solved if Government assists towards the installation 
of aerial ropeways for tlie transport of cane to the factories. The- 
Government may help the sugar factories in the acquisition of 
land of a few collecting stations within a 10-railc radius of the 
factories which will be connected with such stations by ropewavs. 

21. Canc cultivation has focussed the importance not merely 
of the problem of unsatisfactory roads and transport but also 
of marketing methods. "We urge the Government to push forward 
the full scheme of cane de\clopment and marketing and enlist 
the co-operation of the sugar factories in this connexion in as 
many areas as possible. In the meanwhile propaganda for the 
formation of better farming and belter living societies may be taken 
in hand in these areas. In other tracts also co-operative market- 
ing of sugarcane which has offered great facilities of sale to the 
cultivator and improvement of the standard of cultivation should be 
extended. 

22. As regards the work which may be taken up in con- 
nexion with agricultural marketing in general, the following may 
be stressed : 

(1) Sta ndard ization of the weights (on tho basis of tlie 
BcngaT maund of '40-sccrsrca'cIrscer being 80 tolas) and 
measures of the province by legislation. To check fraudulent 
practices, the question of licensing dealers who trade in 
all commercial crops may be considered on the same footing 
as the licensing of sugarcane contractors. 

(2) Establishment of licen< !ed w archausofi-as--. an experi- 
mental measure in markets like Hapur, Ghaziabad and 
Meenit with the co-operation of the Chambers of Com- 
merce and under Government inspection with reference to 
adulteration, grading and management in general. 

(3) Establishment o f regulat ed markets a s an experi- 
mental measure arsiich~cenlres as liapur and Ghaziabad 
on the lines of the recommendation of the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee W’ith the co-operation of the local 
Chambers of Commerce. Markets for separate commodities 
nnuld not be suitable and what arc wanted are general 
regulated markets. The initial expenditure on land and 
warehouses should be met by Government -while tbe staff 
of the Agricultural Department should assist tbe ^larketing 
Committee in the matter of grading produce. 

(4) Survey of cereal slocks in all imjiortant nmndis of 
the province, of local marketing charges and practices, as 
well as of transport costs per cart-load and mile in the area. 
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(5) SitiTey of the possi bilitie s of finding outside markets 
for hemp, fruits, oil seeds and otEer speciBTzed'pfoduce: “ 

(6) Establishment of market com mittees . at suitable 
centres to deal with cases of fraudulent weighments, un- 
authorized deductions and other illegitimate practices, 

(7) Issue of mar ket buljetim and supply to all mandis 
of information**'about outside markets and the prevailing 
prices. 

(8) Gradins of wheat, cotton and hemp by the field staff 
of the Agi'icultural Department. 

. (9) Im provemen t of present methods of sto ring grain so 
as to prevent loss from insects, rats or undergromid damp. 
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CHAPTER X 

Bubal sakitatiox axd medical care 

1. Outside tljo few towns Mliere Improvement Trusts exist, 
adequate attention is not paid to tbe prevention of congestion. 
In many towns there is inadequate jirovision for playgrounds and 
parks for men, women and children. Wliere Improvement Trusts 
do not exist tlic District Magistrate and Public HcaUli oniccrR 
should jjave authority to direct the Municip.il Boards to carry 
out schemes of town and house improvement. The poorer classes 
build bouses as they like and when they are short of accommo- 
dation they further trj' to cover cvciy inch of ojicn available space. 
The only way in which proper quarters for the poorer classes 
can be arranged is tlint the Municipal Boards and Improvement 
Trusts should acquire the molmlln which is iusanitarj- and 
rebuild houses on sanitaiy- linos and sell them at cost price to 
those who have been dishoused. Grants or loans may be given 
to tlie ]\runicij)alitios concerned for rucIi purposes. In most 
towns there are dilapidated buildings and liouses in ruins which 
may be acquired at a small cost. Such areas will function as lungs 
for the lanes and bye-lanes and provide for the recreation of the 
women and children of the locality. 

2. The existing open spaces on the confines of the city 
mohnllas may also be reserved for providing parks and playgrounds. 
If Municipal Boards cannot or do not wirIi to open up congested 
areas they should at least keep the thoroughfares open. They do 
not take much, notice of encroachments on public roads. Thus 
the patris remain blocked. The existing municipal bye-laws 
relating to roads and buildings are inadequate and what is more, 
those in existence seem to be honoured more in the breach than 
in the observance and the members liardly exercise proper control 
for their enforcement. Co-operative Housing Societies should be 
formed and may be encouraged by Municipalities to provide 
liousing of the lower middle classes. Every urban area should 
also have a scheme of town planning, conformity to whicli should 
bo secured by all new constructions and developments subject 
to the sanction of the Public Health Department or the District 
Ofiicer. The following imprmeinents and amendments of bye- 
laws appear to be necessary : 

(t) Definition of "material alterations" to buildings to 
prevent growth of factories in residential areas. 
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^ (ii) More precise bye-laws to prevent over-building in 
civil lines and to provide more commodious, open and airy 
houses for workmen. 

(Hi) Certain changes in the bye-laws so as to check cutting 
up of one residential house in the city into several tenements. 

(iv) Po’svers lehereby to prevent one house owner acting 
adversely on the other, 

(v) Changes in the bye-laws so as to check the growth 
of wells, temples and mosques, and to enfoi-ce better designs 
of latrines and drains. 

3. Most villages of the United Provinces have swelled in size, 
■due to increase of population, without 3'egard to any scheme or" 
plan. Wlien cattle and cattle owners do not live apart from each 
•other, the increase of bovine population aggravates the effects of 
•congestion. An increase of economic pressure which keeps the 
members of the family together, the levy of nazrana which 
prevents the extension of house sites and the social prejudice 
which prevents the depressed castes in particular from obtaining 
sites for new hamlets have conspired to produce congestion which 
is appalling in some parts of Oudh and the eastern districts of 
"the United Provinces. Here we often find huts thickly massed 
at all angles in the congested village sites, without light and 
air. Even cattle and goats are packed together with men, 
women, and chiklre]i and there is little decency or privacy. Some- 
times the older men have to sleep outside under the trees or erect 
temporary sheds near the fields. 

4. Mr. Drake- Brockman observes, “The landlord will 
ordinarily not allow any growth of the ahadi, at once ejecting the 
tenant wdio builds any erection on any field in his holding or 
■on any one else’s holding. For purposes of expansion inhabitants 
have to found purwas. These are necessarily situated on unculti- 
vated land, usually unhealthy hagJis or barren shadeless , bits of 

-vsar.” 

5. , That the levy of nazrana by the zamindar, which 
amounted in one village, which we visited, to Rs.25 for a small 
•extension of hut, is a handicap to expansion in the face of increas- 
ing numbers in the family has been stressed by several witnesses. 
One of them has suggested legislation to help tenants to obtain 
larger sites for their huts on the payment of such compensation to 
the zamindar as is within their means. Consolidation of hold- 
ings will probably split up old settlements and give rise to some 
■ quite detached hamlets or homesteads, thus relieving congestion. 
Legislation in some form or other to allow of the acquisition^ of 
land for the expansion of the village site and for the construction 
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of isolated Iiousos on any of its lands must be considered ncccssan- 
to deal with a question of swch vital imjwfancc. We urge that 
consideration should be given to the amendment of the Tenancy 
Acts so as to provide facilities to tenants for acquisition of touse- 
sites on payment of a reasonable premium to the landlord. 

C. Whenever a village is completely destroyed by fire or other- 
wise, efforts should be made to rebuild it on approved lines. 

7. Existing medical facilities in rural areas are verj’ in- 
adequate for both ordinary and epidemic diseases. It has been 
stressed by more than one witness that we should aim at building 
more fi.tcd dispensaries in every district so that ultimately cacli of 
them commands a radius of about 5 miles. At present travelling 
dispensaries number only 23 in the whole province. These 
arc quite ineffective in dealing with epidemics which usually affect 
a largo number of villages simultaneously and cannot undertake 
even the usual curative w’ork. In Czechoslovakia where the 
health conditions in the villages are not superior to those- 
prevalent in this province, a system of subsidy to village 
medical officers in self-supporting Health Unit circles, who- 
may charge small fees from the patients, lias contributed a great 
deal towards the treatment of diseases and impro\emciit of 
sanitation. In Bengal a similar scheme of a self-supporting dis- 
pensary' for a circle of five villages is proposed to be instituted. 
But till such time as fixed dispensaries could be multiplied suffi- 
ciently Government travelling dispensaries arc a necessity and there- 
should be at least one such dispensary in cacli district which will' 
deal with epidemics as well as treat diseases in the rural areas. 
We are ronMneed that the masses in India have to be taught tint 
efficient medical sen’ice is to be paid for before hospitals and 
dispensaries can multiply to the extent that is sadly needed in 
order to eliminate the vast prevcntiblc mortality in the country. 

8. Teachers in District Boanl schools and village guides- 
should he trained by the Health stall and the doctors attached to- 
travelling dispensaries, so that they can render first aid and 
administer i^nch simple remedies as quinine for malaria and iodine 
for cuts and also take precautionary measures in cases of ojudcmics. 
At Ting Hsien in China the rural hcaUh programme of the mass 
education movement is carried out in the following manner: 

Beginning with the local village, capable literate young 
men have been selected and given a 10-day course in fir,st 
aid, medicine, and sanitation, after w'hich each is given a 
box containing simple drugs, vaccine for smallpox and 
first aid appliances. Tlicsc men keep records of births and 
deaths, look after wells and general sanitation and lake 
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care of tlie simpler cases of illness or accident. They belong; 
to the Peoples’s School Alumni Association of the Tillages 
and receiTe regular supervision from the physician of the 
Sub-District Health Station, which is equipped to take care 
of the more sorious_ cases. The District Health Centi-e 
covers the entire region, having a hospital, a laboratory as 
tvcll as the administrative offices and class-rooms. 

9. Indigenous dais should be induced with stipends of Rs.8 
or E_s. 10 per mensem each to obtain training for a few months in 
a neighbouring tovm which has a liospital for women. The- 
number of trained midwives in the I’ural areas has to be increased 
very considerably. Svich trained dais could in their tiu’n train 
dais in their oami lahsils. District Boards should frame by-laws- 
under the District Boards Act for the registration of midwives 
when an adequate number of trained dais are available. 

10. Improvement in rural housing should be taken up in 
circles of 15 villages under the supendsion of the resident organizer 
and the fanedunjais along these lines : 

(1) Replacement of thatched roofs by tiles. 

(2) Addition of short verandahs in front of cottages and 
provision of windows. 

(3) Building of separate cow-sheds or out-houses for- 
animals. 

(I) Extension of congested village sites. 

(5) Planning of village .streets and lanes with reference 
to the important public buildings and village meeting 
places. 

11. Rural sanitaiy improvement must begin along these 
lines : 

(1) The digging of manure pits by the villagers on the- 
fields at a distance of at least 200 yards from the ahadi. 

(2) Use of such manure pits as latrines and the regular- 
removal of household sweepings, cow^duug heaps and feeding 
residues of all kinds to these pits. The making of compost- 
from all kinds of waste vegetable matter, w'ood ashes, urine- 
earth, cowdung and human excreta should be taught and 
popularized. 

(3i) Provision of soakage pits for w-aste water. 

(4) 'I’he field lati-ine should be kept at a distance of at 
least 300 yards from the ahadi. In the selected area demon- 
strations as well as direct propaganda must be directed by- 
the sanitary staff tow-ards the above objects. Health weeks,, 
baby show's and home visiting should be organized. 
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(5) A vigorous campaign s.honl<l be bnnched against rats; 
rat njerlicine should l)e freely distributed and local rat-killers 
should be trained for the area. 

(6) A campaign for inoculation, vaccination, use of soap 
and phenyle and mass quininization (in the eastern 
districts) should also be undertaken. 

(7) The provisioii of latrines and bathing places 
especially for u’omen and cliildren. Absence of privacy 
often leads to the omission of bathing, u’hich is a pastime 
•of Avomen in Bengal Avitli her innumerable shady tanks, 
rivers and minor streams. 

(8) The throwing open of all nclls built out of public 
funds to every one regardless of caste and creed. In most 
districts large sections have to obtain drinking water from 
wells w'hich are in an un.satisfactory condition or are 
positiA'ely insanitary and in several districts members of the 
depressed castes have neither ivells of their own nor are 
allowed to draw water from village wells. All wells should 
be parapeted, cleaned periodically and permanganated w’hen 
necessary. Drinking water is very poor in villages in the 
Tarai and Bhabar; while in the arid and ravine stricken 
■tracts there is an actual scarcity of drinking water supply. 

(9) Maternity and cliild-welfarc work should be taken 
up in the villages, and village mulwivcs should be trained 
for the area. Some members of the committee and several 
important witnesses strongly liold that the child-welfare 
movement should definitely’ adopt as one of its principal 
objects the broadcasting of practical knowledge about the 
use of contraceptives. Whem child- welfare centres have 
been started, these could easily become birth-control clinics. 
Population in the United Provinces is increasing much faster 
than the cultivated area, the total outturn from the land and 
the facilities for primary instruction and mass sanitation. 
The outlets of migration have been choked by the present 
industrial depression and the progre.s'’ of industrialization also 
is exceedingly slow. The movement of rural reconstruc- 
•tion or as a matter of fact any programme of economic uplift 
and social w’elfare is bound to fail in its objects if in the 
meanw’hile a rapid multiplication leads to an all-round 
lowering of social standards. It is time that both Govern- 
ment and people realize the gravity of the population 
^piestion in the province and no longer fight shy of a policy 
of population restriction. 
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12. We iiave to look to the village pancliayat as the effective- 
link between the activities of the Public Health Department and 
the villagers. The present position seems to be anomalous. The 
sections in the Sanitation Act regarding cleanliness have all been 
repealed with the result that the Act 'refers merely to keeping 
wells clean. The reason for this repealing probably is that District 
Boards have the power to frame by-laws in order to secure general 
cleanliness, such as pitting rubbish outside the ahadi. First of 
all, several District Boards have not vet framed such by-laws, and 
secondly, even in the districts in which they have the panchayats 
cannot take cognizance of itrcaches of these by-laws. The result 
is that even where by-laws exist, they are a dead letter. It is 
not possible to secure wide-spread sanitary rural improvement 
unless panchayats are armed with legal powers both to take cogniz- 
ance of and try breaches of by-laws, with suitable checks, such 
as obtaining the sanction of the S. D. O. or the Tahsildar before 
cases are instituted. 

13. Further a similar method has to be devised of acquiring 
land more easily than under the present Land Acquisition Act for 
pitting manures at a reasonable distance from the ahadi. Even 
if the villagers agree to pitting the manure the difficulty in securing 
land often has to be faced. The panchayats should be authorized 
to deal with such a matter and pay reasonable compensation to 
zamindars and tenants for such land out of their funds. 

14. In no ways could the pancliayat more easily effect rural 
uplift than ])y inculcating and enforcing rules of hygiene and sani- 
tation, purification and improvement of water supply, segregation 
in cases of epidemics and generally by creating amongst the- 
villagers a new sanitary conscience. 

* Evidtnee of 3Ir. E. 27. Dej*. 
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CHAPTEEXI 
. « Co-operation ^ ^ 

1. The spearhead of economic offensive in the village must be 

•the co-operative movement. Any lasting form of rural uplift 
rests on the collective spirit and co-operative endeavour applied 
to every phase in the social and economic life. Everything can he 
■brought under the sphere of co-operation from afforestation, irri- 
gation and pAasture management through credit and sale, to the 
improvement (jf agriculture, live-stock, public health and living 
conditions. c5t 'n 

2. No doubt the co-operative movement had had more reverses 
and succeeded much less in the United Provinces than in some 
other provinces. It 'will, however, be less profitable to decry the 
lack of thrift, education and business methods among the cultiva- 
tors than to understand the special limitations of the co-operative 
movement in this province. Holdings and hence the resources of 
the cultivators are much .smaller in this province than in other 
provinces, nearly half of them cultivating under-sized holdings 
■which can never be debt free. Droughts are more recurrent here 
than in most parts of India; once in six years on an average a 
famine or scarcity of food-grains and fodder sweeps away the 
entire capital of the small holder. The absence of occupancy 
status of a considerable portion of the tenants abridges credit. 
Life tenancy is not compatible with permanent improvements of 
land by the cultivators on which alone could rest agricultural 
security and an adequate agricultural surplus. The chief reason 
■why unproductive debts bulk largely in the tenant’s indebtedness 
is that for a quarter of the holdings in Agra and for about 70 
per cent, of the area in Oudh, the land tenure limits opportunities 
of productive investment of capital in the land. Thus the 
cultivator is caught in a vicious circle, unproductive borrow- 
ing and expenditure still more restricting credit and increasing 
his debts. The grant of occupancy status to the tenant will 
improve credit, raise the standard of farming and increase land 
values and thus bo to the ultimate interest of the zamhulaTs. 
Co-operative societies, land mortgage banks as well as Government 
through advances of taqavi loans might help the tenants to 
purchase occupancy rights. <£4- 0 1 *7 

3. The cumulative increase of the burden of indebtedness 
restricts agricultural opportunities and saps moral incentives to an 
^extent winch in the end defies ordinary means and demands more 
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•drastic action tban contcinplatecl before. According to tbc depart- 
mental rules co-opc!'ativc societies cannot lend members enougli 
money to pay oft pre-mcmbersliip debts, tlie burden of which acts 
4ts a drag on tite co-operative credit movement. Debt Redemjjtion 
:Societics, if properly worlced, could afford a certain measure of 
relief in releasing cultivators fi'om ])re-membership loans and thus 
-eliminating the chief source of piracy on the movement and finally 
in gradimlly abolishing all unproductive debts. 

d. Even this would not suffice and land mortgage banks 
must be established sooner or later to jmovidc long-term credit. 
Xecessary legislation should be uudertaken for permitting ex-pro- 
prietary and occupancy tenants to mortgage their holdings to land 
mortgage societies for a period of 20 years, the latter having the 
right to snblol them. 

5. Tiicrc is a scheme before tlic Government for the estab- 
lishment of a Provincial Land i\Iortgage Bank. The Government 
•shonld now take stc])s towards the establishment of such a bank„ 
guarantee a minimum dividend of per cent, on the share 
capital, lake up any unsubscribed portion of the share capital and 
jiiuarantcc interest on all debentures. This will speed up tlie 
organization of district mortgage societies in the rural areas 
•which must fill liie gap in credit caused by the recent debt relief 
legislation. 

G. Yet even with the facilities of long-term credit given to 
small proprietors and tenants b}’’ laud mortgage societies a con- 
siderable proportion of tbc unproductive debt of the cultivators 
-cannot be wiped out. It is lime that careful consideration should 
be given to the question wliclbcr eo-o])eration in view of tlie con- 
siderable proportion of unproductive debt of tbc cultivators 
-can solve the problem of agricultural indebtedness or that there 
should be some other method or machinery supplementary to it 
to reduce tbc burden of debts. 

7. The Co-operative Department should be prepared as an 
•experimental measure to advance money to creditors for part of 
the debt due to them by tbc debtors and to assign to creditors 
bonds guai-antecd by it for the balance of tlie debt. The money so 
advanced and the amount of tbc bonds may be secured on the 
debtor’-s lands, rents or revenues. 'A portion of the debt has 
to be wiped olT after a detailed investigation into tbc liistory of 
•each case by a viDage tribunal in which Government revenue 
officers sliould be adequately represented. Tlie tribunal would 
•award a figure which shall not exceed a certain multiple of the 
rent and revenue. This will not prejudicially affect the creditors 
■who now find that most of their debts are irrecoverable. 
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8. Debt Conciliation Boards should be startwl as in the 
Central Provinces and as provided in the Act recently passed in 
Jkfadras aitd these should take up each individual case (or a fair 
adjustment of claims bct^vcon creditors and debtors in the pcriwl 
of falling prices. The amount finally settled may be paid to the 
cicditor by tlie co-operat}\c societies* land mortgage banks or 
by the Goveiiiment as is now being done in Madras under the 
AgncnUiiral Loans Act (amended) under the provisions of which 
special officers are appointed to bring about debt settlement and 
pay off the creditors. The maximum amount thus loaned to a 
debtor cultivator is fixed in Madms at Bs.S.OOO. in each case, the 
Government charging interest at the rate of 5^ per cent. "We 
understand that a portion of the funds of the Government of India 
available for rural development has been utilized for tlio forma- 
tion of Debt Conciliation Boards in the Central Prminces. 

9. MTtli this prcliminarr drive against agricultural indebted- 
ness a fillip to the ro-operativc organization may be given along 
tlie following directions; 

Better liMng and bettor farming should precede or at least 
bo started along with credit societies. Co-operative Societies*.;.' 
must take up agricultural improvement, prevention of 
litigation, thrift, cattle iiiijirovcment and rural reconstruc- 
tion work generally in order to develop the right eo-operativo 
spirit among the cultivators. Tlic cultivator lias to be 
convinced that it will pay him in the long run to not only 
become a member of a co-oporativc society but also work 
with others as a team. It is because tlie co-operative 
movement has not been linked strongly and intimately with 
niral reconstruction that il lias not taken firm roots in the 
village. 

On the other hand, whatever advantages the cullivafors 
have received by way of cheaper croilit have not been 
consolidated into permanent gains either in tlio foirn of a 
higher standard of living or a lictter method of cuUivatimi. 
Neither the burden of indebtedness nor the rates of interest 
liave been reduced appieciahly as in some other provinces. 
Any future, therefore, for tlie movement must bo Imscd on 
the shift of emphasis from credit to the improvement of 
farming standards and the use of co-operation for the 
purpose of economic uplift collectively sought and obtained. 

10. In our present scheme the co-ordination of the develop- 
mental activities of the Government and the use of tlie co-operative 
organization as the cliicf lever of niral uplift would, on the one 
hand, dispel the idea from the villager's miiul that co-ojieration 
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is only a credit machinery and on the other elicit team work 
in the village which would assure the success of all other recon- 
struction activities. 

11. A practical step towards unifying co-operative work with 
other developmental activities would be to appoint paiichayats in 
the villages where co-operative societies exist entirely from the 
members of such societies. Such a panchayat would be more 
dependable than the society or the supervisor for controlling the 
expenditure of loans advanced by the co-operative banks and 
restricting their application to the purposes specified. Loans 
should be given in kind more usually than at present. Where the 
cultivator asks for a loan for seed, for instance, he should be 
supplied seed through the seed store of the village; where he asks 
for a loan for cattle, the co-operative society should instead of 
giving him cash obtain his cattle for him through the Agricultural 
Department or other suitable agency. 

The society could obtain seeds and bullocks cheaply if the 
demands for the whole village could be pooled. It is in this 
manner that a genuine co-operation could develop, lightening the 
emphasis on lending and borrowing cash and directing co-operative 
credit definitely in the direction of economic amelioration of the 
villagers towards which different Government departments, and 
not merely the co-operative, co-ordinate their activities on the 
spot. The most effective method of curtailing unproductive ex- 
penditure of loans from the societies would be to shift the moral 
responsibility from the individual to the pa^ichayat whose opinion 
will count towards inculcating thrift. 

12. Establishment of co-operative societies for the purchase 
of agricultural requisites and the sale of agricultural produce. 
Eacilities of sale of agricultural produce should be regarded as one 
of the chief remedies for the ills of credit co-operation, but so 
far there has been little development of co-operative marketing. 
Co-operative sale societies should be formed especially for the 
disposal of commercial crops functioning as commission shops in 
the Punjab or as loan and sale societies in Madras. Cane 
marketing societies and boards have done most promising work 
and come to stay in the province indicating the possibilities in 
this direction. 

There should be much closer linking of the activities of the 
Marketing Officer and the staff of the Co-operative Department 
as regards the establishment of co-operative supply societies for 
produce other than sugarcane and linking such societies with the 
outside market. 
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13. Gradually as the pancluiyat becomes the lever of team 
work in the villages the harnessing of co-operation to meet the 
collective needs of pasture management and afforestation, raviue 
and sand reclamation, irrigation and embankment, purchase, sale 
and store, adult instruction and jungle clearance will come. The 
panchaijat and the co-operative society W'ill thus be meiged in 
one. Co-operation can become a popular movement in the villaffos 
only when it becomes assimilated to the ancient social tissue. It 
ib tliis which explains the success of the Japanese Hotokushas and 
Mujins and the Russian Artois both of which spread far and nide 
in the course of only a few years. As a part of the social texture 
of the village, co-operation will show its full potentialities for the 
uplift of the masses. Dissociated from it, it becomes a mere 
money-lending and money-collecting device and that a liarsh one, 
dividing rather than uniting the villagers, so that one could saj 
today that ‘co-operation in any form is foreign to oriental thought 
w luch appears to be mainly t^o-centric’ .* 

14. As in other fields of rural uplift contacts with the village 
or the farmers should be established not only by direct propaganda 
of the field staff of the Co-operative Department but also by their 
direct participation in the social life of the people. The village 
iias to be converted from a collection of small holdings to a single 
big farm and agriculture is to be treated as a collective service. 
Tlie co-operative organization is one of the weakest spots in the 
rural economy of the United Provinces and debility in the spine 
and lumber region has meant an all-round weakness. Special 
field staff must be mobilized for this purpose in order that the 
whole campaign may not be weakened. 

15. Another important factor responsible for the weakness 
of the co-operative movement in the province is the lack of a 
central co-ordinating agency like the Provincial Co-operative 
Bank. We urge that Government should take early steps to set 
up such a bank on the lines suggested by the United Provinces 
Banking Inquiry Committee to function as the central financing 
and balancing institution. Its establishment will contribute 
towards (i) an adequate control over deposits in the central banks 
by a regulation of the rates of interest (ii) avoidance of excessive 
piofiis by lentral banks incommensurate with their uoikiug 
capital, (ill) checking unco-operative investment of their idle 
balances and (iv) a general expansion of the credit movement on 
sound business lines through central direction and co-ordination so 
r.cco'^sary to safeguard the financial stability of the central banks. 

16. The Provincial Co-operative Bank will contribute to- 
wards the re-organization and consolidation of the co-operative 
movement and establish the mucli needed contact with joint stock 


• Eviioaco of Mr. W. F. G. Btowae. 
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banking and tbe Reserve Bank of India. It will be a comple- 
mcnlary ijistilution side by side vritli the J^iwincial Land Mortgage 
Bank so as to systematize both long and short-term asjiects ol 
the credit mo^'emeni. The pi-esent conditions ot the money 
market in India arc in favour of establishing both these institu- 
tions. 

17. Since the Co-operative Department is being increasingly 
ittiiized for the training for rural uplift work a unified and 
systematic training in the theory and practice of agriculture and 
co-operation along with courses in rural sanitation and hygiene, 
improvement of village planning and housing, adult instruction 
and recreation, thrift and temperance work, organization of village 
clubs, soouting,..etc. must be evolved and the staff ol teachers 
at Partabgarb, Benares, Fyzabad and Bulnndshahr should be 
considerably improved with an eye towards fashioning each worker, 
whether a resident organizer of the new Rui’al Development 
Scheme or the ancient paiwnri or the teacher of the village school, 
as tlie Socrates of the United Provinces village. In each centi’e 
there sltould also be a department for training uomen workers 
for whom an appropriate .syllabus must include maternity and 
clnld-vrelfnre work, thrift, lunne treatment of common di.sciwe.s 
and elements of personal hygiene and cleanliness. 

18. Consideration should be given Avhether the time is ripe 
for the cstablislimcnt of a Central InstiUite of Training for 
Rural DcvclopnicMit at Lucknow where the asM>tancc from the 
University which offei-s post-graduate courses in Agricultural 
Economics, Land Tenure. Co-operation and Population, could 
easily be obtained, such association helping towards the recruit- 
ment of University students trained in rural reconstruction for 
honorary work. 
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CHAPTER XII 

REJrOVAL OF ILLITERACY 

1. TJie programme of making about 50 lakhs of boys and 
girls between the ages of 6 and 11 literate through the cstabUsh- 
ment of schools involves difficulties of staffing, organization and 
finances winch will delay the expansion of education more than 
we now anticipate. On an assumption that there is one lakh of 
increased enrolment in the schools per annum, it will take 15 to 20 
years for all the boys of this province to be brought into schools 
with an estimated cost of about Rs.S^ crores recurring, and Rs.BJ 
crores non-recurring. 

2. As regard** girls amongst whom the illiterates number 
about 28 lakhs, the difficulties of expansion arising from larger 
expenditure on staffing, etc. liavc been found to be far more serious. 

3. The fact that compulsion has been adopted by only 86 out 
of S.®) Ivlunicipalitie.s and 25 out of 48 District Boards also indicates 
certain difficulties, wliieli are particularly great in District Board 
areas. 

4. The task of removing the illiteracy of 50 lakhs of children 

is a tremendous one. Our agricultural conditions and circum- 
stances, dominated as tliey are by the uncertainties of rainfall, 
necessitate tho employment of a certain number of boys and girla 
for lighter field-work during certain brisk seasons, such as weeding, 
keeping watch, mending watercourses and doing odd jobs. A 
large number of children is also employed in herding and grazing" 
cattle, sheep .and goats. In certain tracts the adoption of 
compulsion will be delayed on account of the necessities of 
agriculture. There will also be seasonal absenteeism in the Terai 
due to fevers, wdiile in the ravine and hill tracts difficulties of 
tirienfitiTict: fiariiig imTis wVA thA \>e wwi'iw tl-va 

existing system of communications. Further, the low density 
of population in Bundelkhand and certain arid areas will raise 
the expenditure of schooling and supervision per unit, and thus 
both natural and population factors will upset the estimates of the 
expenditure on education and the output of literates. 

5. Between 1881 and 1931, population in the United 
Provinces has increased by about 10 per cent. We can assume 
on this basis, that between 1920 and 1950 (the terminal years of 
the Education Department scheme of removal of illiteracy) there 
is likelv to be an increase amounting to at least 4 per cent, of the 
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total population or an addition of about 18 lakhs of persons to 
yhe nurnber of school-going cliildren, which should be calculated 
in anticipation of this increase and not on the basis of the existing 
number. 

6. Another factor in the expansion of education which must 
be considered in the scheme of the establishment of new schools 
is the housing of teachers in the rural areas. It is not seldom 
that in villages, where lack of adequate number of houses is 
already a serious problem, want of accommodation leads to deser- 
tion amongst school teachers. The towns have, indeed, a great 
advantage as regards the facilities available for cheap and sanitary 
housing. Again, the towns offer suppleinentaiy sources of income 
as well as opportunities of recreation and social life. Teachers 
in outlying villages, again, do not now accept the routine of rural 
life happilj". The scheme should therefore be framed in such manner 
as to permit easy transfer from village to village, and from village 
to city, which would also have its own educative value. This will 
particularly be true of Avomen teachers in girls’ schools. 

7. A big scheme of expenditure for primary education will 

ultimately liaA’e to depend upon some form of provincial tax or 
cess, and it must of necessity be of the nature of a plan for at 
least five years at the outset. No accurate e.stimates of revenue 
and expenditure can be prepared at the present stage of develop- 
ment. Capital expenditure on buildings or permanent commit- 
ments for appointing supervising staff, etc. should be aAmided as 
far as possible. CTneconomical and superfluous schools also have 
to be .shifted to more suitable centres. There should not be any 
great loss due to expenditure on building schools and teachers’ 
houses in localities which later on may have to be abandoned. 
On the basis of 7 square miles to a school (serving a circle with 
a radius of miles — a distance Avhich a boy of six years could 

easily Avalk) we need in this province some 14,000 schools. But 
our primar3’ schools number about 18,000. The over-croAA’ding 
of schools is manifest. As in so many other fields Ave have 
sacrificed quality to quantity. 

8. The dual problem is to get rid of hundreds of superfluous 
primary schools on the one hand, and to increase the efficiency 
of those which are maintained by improAung accommodation, 
equipment and the number and training of teachers. The school 
enAuronment has to be enormously improved and accommodation 
increased everyAAdiere and especially within the compulsory areas. 
In some there is no building and the children work partlj*^ in a 
verandah lent to them and partly in the village street. Attendance 
AAdll greatly improA^e if a happy environment aAA'aits the children 
at school. Many schools are also in need of the ordinar}- instni- 
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ments of instruction, Tvbile there is a great disproportion in 
numbers and training of the staff in various schools. Compulsion 
lias not yielded satistactory results largely because of iinattracthe 
schools, inadequate numbm- and training of teachers and lack of 
materials and furniture for educational purposes. These defects 
have to be o\ercome by financial co-operation between the Educa- 
tion Department and the Distnet Boards and day-to-day co-opera- 
tion between the school committees and the inspecting staff; while 
both the hours of school work and holidays should be more carefully 
adjusted to the agricultural routine than at present. 

9. Compulsory attendance without compulsory enrolment 
would greatly reduce the present waste and inefficiency, for much 
of the enrolment in the infant classes, which keeps going hundreds 
of useless schools, i.s nugatory. Whether the Acts under which 
compulsory primary education is enforced in Municipalities and 
in District Boards, siiould be amended so as to empow’er boards 
to introduce compulsory attendance deserves careful consideration. 
In all rural reconstruction centres the system of compulsory 
attendance should be introduced In a province where popula- 
tion IS increasing much faster than the facilities of building, staff 
and funds, compulsory attendance will prevent casual admission 
and withdrawal of pupils, eliminating waste of money and 
personnel. 

10. The principle of compulsion for 4, 6 or 8 years’ primary 
instruction cannot be introduced all at once. European countries 
have mostly 7 or 8 years’ primary inslioiction; England 0 years; 
Soviet Russia at present allows for only 4 years’ primary instruc- 
tion but will soon pass to a 7-ycar system. Similarly, China has 
a 4-year course but hopes to introduce a 6-year course for all pupils 
later on * We ha\e ultimately to adopt a longer period than a 
4 years’ course of primary instruction as our minimum. But 
the plan to provide even 4 years’ instniction is but imperfectly 
roaliyed in India. 

11. In the municipal areas compulsory attendance ior four 
years should be extended first and every effort should be made to 
bring into the scheme the recalcitrant municipalities. If townsmen 
have sometimes shown themselves averse, villagers are bound to 
be indilferent, if not suspicious and even liostile. Peasant habits 
and attitudes take time to adjust themselves and sheer poverty of 
an extreme type such as want of clothes prevents .children from 
attending school. Again, there may be full enrolment but 
flight from education before that education has hardly commenced 

•The EeorgaDuation of SdacAlicn in China: "Report cf the I^eagae cl hatiOM 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. 
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\^i]] be more marked and to some extent nullify the effects of 
compulsion . 

1*2. Irom i\[r. R. S. Tieir’s report in 1934 we learn that of 
25 boys who enter primary schools in this province five only reach 
class and of these five, only one does so in due time. It is 
essential to get all jjupils to read up to class IV for unless a primary 
course of 4 years is completed, permanent literacy cannot be 
achieved under the present educational system. Out of about 12J 
lakhs of students only 90,000 are to be found in a year in class IV. 
Thus money is being expended for which there is a dispropor- 
tionately small return, i\rr. \Vcir strikiuglj' observes, “A motor 
car which cojisistently failed to function on three out of its six 
cylinders Avould either be relegated to the scrap heap or sent for 
overhaul. Yet our educational system is in no better plight.” 
The few students who achieve literacy do so at a high cost : Es.l20 
per nwmm each nr more than the annual income of an ordinary 
household in the United Provinces. Compulsion raises the cost of 
primary education of an ordinary boy from Rs, 8 to Rs. 10 or Rs. 11 
and the scheme moreover is not so far producing in the allotted space 
of five years anything like the percentage of literates hoped for. 
Taking the figures of 20 municipalities and 20 district boards, 
where compulsory primary education is in force, we find that of 
300 boys enrolled in the infant class, only some four reach class IV. 
In Allahabad District and Lucknor? jNIunicipality the enrolment 
of class IV is only one per cent, of the total. In Hardoi in the 
com]3u!sory area out of 199 boys newly admitted in the infant class 
only three reached class IV after five years. Figures such as these 
must make us pause to consider ■\v;.hether we are to advance merely 
by expanding the present macliinery of primary education or 
wliether -we arc to find out another road. 

13. The flight from schools and lapse into ignorance are due 
partly to the depressing school atmosphere, the inadequacy of 
furniture and books and inflexibility of curricula and cour.'^cs, but 
mostly to jtoverty which compels the pai*ents to withdraw pupils 
as soon they can take up, in however small a measure, the 
economic burden of the family. All the oircumstanccs which stand 
in the way of a compulsory and long continued schooling favour 
a scheme of People’s Schools with compulsory attendance for 
adults, betv-een IS and 45 and boys and girl.'^jn the afternoon or 
evening until they learn to read and write. Illiteracy does not 
disenfranchise anybody in India. As in Italy adult illiterates 
should not have the rights to vote or to secure employment in public 
.services. 

14. The work of abolition of illiteracy could be a subsidiary 
activity of the teachers of the present educational organization since 
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such instruction will tahe the form of afternoon or evening clashes. 
Teaching hovirs, teachers’ salaries and the participation of the 
primary school teachers in the work will have to be regulated in 
detail in the People’s Schools as these are called iu Turkev and 
China. 

15. Several depressed castes as the P(Jsi, Dhohi, Chamnr^ 
Bhangi and Dom whose boys cannot sit on the same benches with 
boys of higher castes in the schools may easily be brought to school- 
ing under the scheme of instruction in the People’s Schools. Again, 
agricultural conditions and practices represent a sharp contrast as 
between Agra and Kumaun divisions, for instance. It uill lead 
to great economy if tJie same set of teaclsers could be utilized for 
different types of instruction and e\en in different parts of the 
province. The Sonnino law in Italy made an effort to abolish 
illiteracy among the scattered population in the Southern Provinces 
and the islands through ambulatory scliools and schools with iwQ 
or three ^e-^sions a day. The ravine-stricken tracts and hill areas 
in the United Provinces could be dealt ivitli by ambulatory schools 
in a similar manner. 

10. Instead of aiipointing teachers for schools, certain areas 
or circuits may be placed in tlicir charge. The teachers of People's 
Schooh will proceed from village to village with a slogan such 
(is "All able to read and write." Attendance will be compulsory 
both for boys and girls and adults as long as they cannot pass a 
simple test for reading and writing. In Turkey, where intensive 
efforts to wipe out illiteracy were begun in 1928, the principle of 
compulsory education was introduced for adults between 18 and 45 
who were not attending schools or who could not pass an examina- 
tion to show that they could read and write in the Latin characters. 
The classes of the popular or national schools were held late in the 
afternoon or in the evening. The same practice might be 
conveniently adopted here. In sLx years Turkey has solved the 
problem of the liquidation of illiteracy by these methods. 

17. Tile time, place and period for adult instruction nill be 
adjusted to local conditions and circumstances. Buring the months 
of April, !May and June (first term) and again in October, 
November and December (second terra), when agricultural tasks 
are over, teachers of the People's Schools will hold their classes 
in the day-time for teaching reading and writing and simple 
arithmetic for all villagers. In the hills their work will be 
concentrated in the months of December, January, February and 
March. This will involve the least interference with the ordinary 
routine of life of the peasant, without whose co-operation the task of 
universalizing literacy will be a chimera. Schools are closed even 
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now for several weeks during liarvesting operations to meet the 
exigencies of rural economy. In the villages ■\ve can bring the 
children more easily together by means of moon-light schools (as 
in certain Slates in America) held in the chanpal or under the 
village pipal tree. A school building is not absolutely indispensable 
when we find as a matter of fact that a large jiroportion of our 
piimary schools is housed free in the jieasants’ huts. During 
agricultural holidays and festivals, also in mrlas and markets, the 
itinerant teacher wall be there teaching the three R’s. In China 
they send teachers even to street corners where the rickshaw 
coolies, if they have a few' minutes to spare, are taught reading and 
writing. 

Assuming that a primary school becomes uneconomical with an 
enrolment of less than 50, w'e want 100,000 schools and 200,000 
teachers to liquidate illiteracy merely of the 5,000,000 boys and 
girls in the province. 

IS. In a big mass drive against illiteracy of boys, girls and 
adults the adequacy or inadequacy of school building should not 
stand in the way. Crradually the Government should make a free 
gift of buildings for the People’s Schools to house .small libraries and 
museums of old manuscripts, images and art wares. (Too often 
the w’alls of our schools are bare or display pictures w'hich are of 
foreign origin and on the low'e-st aesthetic level !) An in.stancp 
of a rural library movement, full of possibilities for adult instruc- 
tion, is afforded by the iMaurawan Library in Lucknow. Half a 
do^cn boxes carrying books circulate in an area of fO square miles 
round about Haurawan, w'here the philanthropy of the zamindai 
has established a fine collection of old manuscripts, images and 
works of art. Zomindars and village pnnchayals could .start an 
efficient library service in the villages through the periodical supply 
of selected books to village centres, usually the schools. A few 
Avell-chosen books ma}' be circulated to an ever-w'idening circle of 
villages to stimulate progress-mindedness in the countryside. 

19. A cart fitted w'ith book-shelves is the indispensable 
adjunct of a popular library; it should go round not merely with 
books but also with pamjdilets, magazines, new'spapers, periodicals 
and reading material on current topics to places w’here libraries 
cannot be establi.shcd. Such libraries or museums could become 
the nuclei of social education, improvement of social manners, 
popular recreations, games and festivals as in Cliina. In the w'ell- 
knowm mass education movement in Ting-Hsien in China teachers 
and w'orkers travel from one village to another and^ are scattered 
in certain villages and at certain points of the district where 
propaganda is carried on intensively. 
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. 20. Tims 0 . group of itinerant teachers, attached not to schools 
but to circuits or particular homogeneous areas, embracincr^ sav 
10 to T 5 Tillages Tvill address themselves to the task of removing 
illiteracy. A school implies a curriculum, the itinerant teacher’s 
duty is simply to u'ipo out illiteracy. He may manage very -u-ell 
even 50 pupils in the open air, meet tliem regularly for three months 
(one term) consecuti\eIy and teach tliem to read and write in tuo 
or three terms as may be found necessary. This may be called 
the preparatory period and if compulsion is to be introduced at all, 
it must be in reference to the number of terms required for each 
adult, boy and girl to attain a minimum standard of literacy. 
Such limited compulsion for all adults, boys and girls may be 
introduced all at once throughout the Province and this would 
avoid the delay of introducing compulsion in selected school areas 
where there is already an adequate number of schools and where 
public support is forthcoming. 

21. Further, both in China and the Phillipines literacy is 
being achieved with extraordinary case and quickness; in India we 
have to make experiments for adapting our vernaculars to the use 
of the methods now’ being employed in these countries with 
remarkable success, As in China, all pupils should Icain tlio 
methods of teaching, reading and writing during their last school 
term and leave school with the intention of spreading these 
accomplishments. Laubacli has followed the same plan systema- 
tically in the Phillipines with remarkable effects on the liquidation 
of illiteracy. 

22. Efforts slioiild also be made by a provision of stipends 

of, say, Es.5 each, to get the wives of teachers trained and utilize 
them along with their hiwbands in the task of abolition of illiteracy 
among girls and women. In Turkey there is a considerable 
number of female teachers who arc playing an important part in 
removing illiteracy in the countiysido. Such women teacliers 
could play an important part in the emancipation of the Indian 
vi'dage women. want thousands ol t,cac’iierB \o cope 'wtWt iVft 

problem of mass removal of illiteracy. Our colleges are, on the 
other liand, turning out en masse more hoys than can find employ- 
ment. The majorit) of these could be sent out to the countryside 
with a social message. Central training schools would liave 
to increase their number, accommodation, and equipment such as 
gramophones, cinemas and broadcasting courses especially designed 
for adult instruction. 

23. The minimum essentials of History, Geography and 
Civics and the elements of Science may be taught with the help 
of the magic lantern and cinema and in this course the adults may 
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also join. Thin 2 >i’actical continuation course will prevent tlie 
lajtse ol literates into illiteracj’ which is non' such a crying evil. 
Ihe various lessons in agriculture and sanitation, which the 
Departments of Agriculture and Public Health arc stressing, may 
be prepared in book form, and thus the children jtrepared for better 
farming and better methods of living. Perhaps it will be better 
to have several specialist teachers who will deal with “practical” 
subjects and will leave behind a box or small travelling }i])rary 
containing a few pamphlets and books of a practical and con- 
structive nature. Gradually these will be adapted to local 
conditions, materials and problems. 

2-j. In China during the initi.al stage of the mass education 
movement, of which rural reconstruction programme has been an 
outgiwdh, the effort was concentrated on the removal of illiteracy, 
the simjde texts l)eing mastered by the average Chinese illiterate 
in four months’ time. Beginning with 1929 the point of 
emphasis of the movement shifted from extensive promotion of 
literacy to the programme of rural recovery based on an intensive 
study of local life and conditions.^ 

2o. The school as it is now conducted and the lessons that 
arc taught engender a non-agricultural bias, which makes the 
parents rather dubious about tlie future of the children, who must 
remain villagers and adopt their own humble occupations. Botli 
absenteeism and wastage are far greater among tbe agricultural 
tlian among the non-agricidtural castes in this province for the 
cultivators do not at [u-csent find any use foi’ literacy. The 
Superintendent for Census Operations points out that the enrolment 
at primary schools is largely fictitious and remarks: “The 
parents send their boy to school and leave him there so long as he 
is in the preparatory or even the lower classes, because this is a 
cheap way of keeping him occupied and out of mischief, because 
they are. pressed to do so ])y the .school master — or even by his 
superiors — who want to improve the look of their returns, or 
perhaps in case he shows a special aptitude for learning. They take 
him away as soon as the expense increases and he can make 
himself useful in the field or at pasture. This attitude is natural 
enough. He does not de.sirc education for his children for its 
own sake, but only as a means of obtaining employment. There 
is thus no motive for educating the boy who is destined for the 
plough.” This attitude of the peasant parents must be 
revolutionized in order that illiteracy may be removed. The 
co-operation of the parents will be very much easier to secure 
through the travelling teacher rather than through the school 

*Tho Ting Hsien experiment in 1934 
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The travelling teacher will have a practical outlook right from the 
outset in campaigning against illiteracy, and his lessons also can 
easily assimilate themselves to the needs of village uplift, agri- 
cultural or social, in ^Yhich the parents are vitally interested. 

20. Outside the zone of intensive developmental work, wc 
have, however, to evohe a system of mass removal of illiteracy on 
a di/Terent method and plan. Here a clieapcr and a more flovible 
system for removing illiteracy should be .«ought. It is iinpo'jpiblo 
at present to find sufficient money and staff to enrol 50 lakhs of 
boys and girls and even if money is available, we cannot achiete 
literacy for more than 10 per cent, of the pupils on the roll, because 
of economic and social reasons and tlic defects of the existing 
system of primary education. Under the circumstances the aim 
of making every boy and girl literate will be achieved inucli sooner 
if we adopt in our areas of diflnsite nork or broadcast propaganda, 
shorter programmes of a two terms’ course yearly for the purpose 
of teacliing only the three R’s rather than a full school curriculum 
extended over a number of years. Adult education should also be 
forthwith taken up if not for anything else at least for creating the 
proper atmosphere in the homes, which will nurture child'Iitcracy. 
The aim of adult instruction should be two-fold : the removal of 
illiteracy and the removal of the present hiatus between the lessons 
of the Agricultural, Public Healtli or Co-operative Departments on 
the one hand, and the peasant practices and modes of life on tlie 
other. 

27. Of course the standard of literacy must be not one of mere 
ability to write one’s name but to read intelligently the neuspapers 
of the country and understand the printed pamphlets relating to 
agriculture, cattle, co-opemtion, hygiene, etc. wJiich would supple- 
ment tlie lessons given by the itinerant teachers. 

28. Evening, afternoon or holiday courses for boys and girls 
who do not attend .schools and for adults who are unable to read 
and write should extend to one or two terms, i.c. 3 or 0 months, 
amril litmcy is acquired. These wonhi giadunlly lead to voca- 
tional courses or the provision of libraries and cheap books or the 
promotion of adult recreative activities, festivals, sports, dramas 
or cinemas. Running through all these activities would be a 
programme of better farming, lietter living and improvement of 
sanitation and social intercourse, '‘education for life” m 
Grundtwig’s phrase. 

29. Through India’s sense of legend and historj’, licr love of 
drama and vocal music and her responsiveness to the spoken word, 
adult education could take .mother road different from the road by 
which peasant boys and girls are now made to travel. The present 
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system fciils to make literate five-sixths of the boys and girls who 
come lor primary instruction and makes a few literate at an 
excessive cost. Above all, the education it imparts does not touch 
intimately the ways of living and learning in the villages. The main 
object of mass education in India should be to help towards the 
modernisation oi the village, towairds rural reconstruction in the 
widest sense of the term. Chinese scholars and artists participating 
in the mass education movement at Ting-Hsien are striving to 
adopt the various cultural media to make them effective for their 
reconstruction jirogramme. Literature, drama, painting, the great 
historical characters of Chinese history and the modern medium of 
the radio, arc to be marshalled for the intellectual and spiritual 
nourishment of the people as well as for their recreation, to create 
a reconstruction mentality among the ))eople and ultimately to 
rediscover the “soul of the race” and revitalize it for the modern 
Avorld. 

30. Village story-telling, dramas, folk songs and folk dances, 
festivals, bhajan parties and hithos as well as radio-talks, fairs, 
exhibitions and organized competitions and shows of all kinds could 
play a part in opening out new vistas of knowledge and experience 
for the peasants’ minds in India, 

31. The services of all must be enlisted, not merely teachers 
but also boy scouts and village guides; District and Municipal board 
members could also help. Travelling cinemas, magic lanterns, and 
gramophone records, supported by selected leaflets in boxes lett 
behind should all be utilized in improving the villager’s knowdedge 
of imju-ovements, and this according to the needs of the area. (We 
append Mr. E. H. Saloway’s suggo.stive note w'hich he submitted 
in this connexion.) Nothing will be imparted which is unreal or 
distant, which does not arise out of the habits, occupations and the 

, daily intercourse of social living. 

32. Indian villages were formerly self-contained communities 
and through the village temple, moscpio and school, supported out 
of village funds, ignorance was removed to an extent hardly realized 
roday. Through harnessing village communal endeavours and 
chai’ities, through a homely simple humanism and experience of 
corporate life and elTort, w'e'have to prepare the younger generation 
of peasants for an intelligent adjustment to the more complex 
economic and social situation that now' confronts them. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
Finance 

1. Wc consider it necessary to initiate a separate Rnral 
Development Fund to which should be credited at tlic outset all 
the grants received periodically from the Go^ernracnt of India for 
developmental work such as grants for (i) rural development, (ii) 
road development, (iii) cane development, and (iv) hand-loom 
weaving. Any budget provisions for rural development from the 
Pio\inLial GoAcrnment should also be credited to this fund. 

12. Besides, the United Provinces can justifiably lay claims on 
a portion of the income derived by the Central Government from 
ovcise duties on sugar and matches, about half of the former and 
a substantial fonion of the latter being contributed by tins prov- 
ince. Excise duties being primarily taxes on production, their 
proceeds should in all fairness be spent largely over the areas 
where these industries are concentrated. In the case of sugar 
the dislurhauco of rural economy and agriculture brought about 
by the rapid extension of cane cultivation and the problems of 
improvement of cane yield and transport particularly justify that 
n substantial part of the duty should be spent on rural development 
activities of the province. The diminution of forest res'iurces of 
the province for which afforestation schemes may have to be 
undertaken give rise to a claim of this province for a share 
in the revenue from the match excise duty. 'We, therefore, urge 
that the Government should press these claims before the Gov- 
ernment of India and place the proceeds, if available, in the 
Rural Development Fund. 

3. "We are also of opinion that a part of the proceeds of the 
■new taxation recently imposed to meet the expenditure to combat 
wnemploymenl should Ive wt.ih 2 ,cd for luial dcvelopnvoni 
A-s a matter of fact the chronic under-employment of the agvi- 
■cnlturists in normal years and prolonged unemployment in the 
recurrent drought years of the province affect much larger number® 
and are fraught with far greater social consequences than the un- 
employment of the educated middle classes whose demands, liow- 
ever, are more clamant than those of the unvocal millions. Again, 
some of the developmental activities tliem®elvc.s, as for instance, 
the removal of illiteracy, the organization of co-operative societies, 
Ihe programme of rural sanitation and the improvement of facili- 
ties of agricultural and indiistriat marketing will directly mitigate 
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unemployment and indirectly lay the foundations of a sounder 
economic order in which unemployment of the educated classes 
will be largely prevented. 

4. Should the consolidated fund, as suggested above, prove 
inadequate we recommend that a small tax on tobacco may be 
levied. If the proceeds of this tax be earmarked for rural deve- 
lopment it will not be objectionable and may bring in a 'fair 
amount of revenue for the Eural Development Famd. 

5. Any scheme of rural development forced on the villagers 
from above will raise the expenses disproportionately high in 
relation to the cost. On the other hand, as our recommendations! 
will show, the panchayat will be the pivot of rural reconstruction. I'" 
It is, therefore, necessary that the panchayat should be authorized \ 
by statute to levy petty local cesses and imposts for village needs 
and institutions. We may profit a great deal from the practices/ 
and methods of village taxation which have survived the present 
centralization and are now being utilized for rural improvements 
in the Madras Presidency. G.razing_.an d pa sturage fees, fees for 
monopoly of grain weighment, b ullock -cart taxes, fees for fishing 
monopoly , etci! may he levied as in Madi’as villages and'^spent 
for village improvement by the panchayat. 

6. Sound developmental activities such as programmes of 
irrigation, improvement of roads and transport and the establish- 
ment of cottage industries will justify expenditure on the basis of 
loans even under orthodox finance. The present grants for- 
various “protective” and “productive” works, as for instance, 
canal irrigation, hydro-electric development, afforestation and 
agriculture should also be utilized in the schemes of rural develop- 
ment and these departments must so try to arrange their future 
piogi’ammes as to fit in with the development plan so that tlie 
usual grants which are sanctioned may be available to some 
extent for development. Better co-ordination of the larger pro- 
ductive projects of the province with the smaller district, village 
and tahsil plans will in some measure obviate the necessity of 
fresh expenditure for the rural development programme. 

7. Economy is also possible in the expenditure on touring and 
inspections of various departments as a result of better co-ordi- 
nation and correlation. 

8. Expenditure on broadcast demonstration, which will 
proceed side by side with the intensive programme, will not be 
liigh since the existing agencies will be employed. Additional 
money may be necessai 7 for the payment of honoraria or rewards 
to the kanungos and patwaris or for distribution of improved bulls, 
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implements and manure at concession rates, for grants ^11 

have to come from the departments concerned. 

9. But expenditure on rural development will ultimately prove 
a more remunerative investment than anything else. In a feu 
years its results should be apparent in the improved standard oI 
living of the people and land revenue and income-tax should rise 
appreciably. 

10. Developmental expenditure, through the reduction of 
want and ignorance and its effects on the transformation of the 
general trends of social life and living, will also make possible 
redvwtions in the expenditure on police and justice. 
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Supplementary report of the Committee of the Board of Economic 
Enquiry on Economic Planning, United Provinces, regarding the 
estimate of the cost of economic planning in the United Provinces. 


'At the third meeting of the Board of Economic Enquiry, 
United Provinces, held on the 24th August, 193G, the Board 
generally approved of tlie Report, and directed the Committee to 
give a supplementary report by the end of the year, giving an 
estimate of the cost of the scheme of economic plannirrg liaving 
regard to tire financial circumstances of tlie Government. Pro- 
fessors Rudra and Gurumukh N. Singh were appointed as addi- 
tional members of the Committee. 

The Committee met in Lucknow on the 7th and 8th Novem- 
ber, 1936, and prepared an estimate of about Rs.20 lakhs as 
detailed below of the cost of the economic planning scheme. The 
Committee desire to stress that although an adequate scheme of 
economic planning, commensurate with the present economic' 
situation of the province, should be more comprehensive arrd be 
undertaken on a more thorough-going scale, the present, state of 
provincial finances would preclude it. The scheme embodies the 
indispensable minimum of effort for providing a co-ordinated 
drive in different spheres of' life of the people. Naturally agri- 
cultural improvement, removal of illiteracy, medical care and 
cattle improA^ement have received greater stress. We recommend 
that the scheme be introduced in 9 Plural Reconstruction Centres, 
each embracing a circle of about 16 A'illages, in every district of 
the Province. It is desirable that three of these Rural Recon- 
struction Circles should be contiguous. This will provide the 
opportunity for developing local emulation and piogress-minded- 
ness in a compact area, contributing toward economic uplift 
and improvement of the general morale of the peasantiy. The 
'arrangement incidentally will permit certain important develop- 
mental activities to W undertaken more economically and 
effectively. A programme of consolidation of holdings seems to 
us important and urgent enough to make a beginning witlf the 
appointment of some supervisors, pending necessary legislative 
measures we have recommended. 
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Detailed estimates of expenditure are given below f 




Monthly espenditor* 
per circle 


(1) One sgricnltural fieMman (he vdl ftlao eet as a resident 

organizer), pay Bs.SO+Re.lO traTelling allowance ... 40 

(e) Espenees on field demonstration ... ... ... 10 

(2) Pay or allowancee to adolt male school teachers at Ba.l2 per 

mensem per whole time teacher for erety 8 tillages, ano/or 
Rb.S atlowancea where a teacher exists ... ... 70 

(3) Pay o( one woman teacher (m drdca where there is so girls' 

school) ... ... ... ... ... 30 

(4) Organizers (or selected mral indostnes, pay Ra.SS-fBs.lO trarel- 

liog allowance ... ... ... ... ... 4$ 

(5) Subsidy to resident physician (ha teim or eaid bolding certificate 

from recognized institution) ... ... ... 25 • 

(8) Cost ol medicines for the poor ... ... ... 15 

(G) lisdy Doctor and home Tisitor, pay B3.75 (one fot 3 circles) ... 25 

(7) One resident mid wife (for 3 circles) at Ra. 45 ... ... 15 

(8) Medicines and eqmpment for lady doctor and nud-vife (Bs.15 for 

3 circles) ... ... ... ... ... 5 

(9) Mucellaneous expenditure on edacation, eanitalion. Tillage lanes, 

etc. ... ... ... ... ... ... 60 

(10) VeterinatT Inspector (one for 8 circles), pay Rs.454>Rs.l5 trsTel* 

hsg ailowaoce ... ... ... ... ... 20 

(11) Stockmao (for castrating, etc.) (one (or 8 cucles}, pay Bs 15 per 

mensem ... ... ... ... ... 6 

(12) Pnzes (or cattle breeding ... ... ... ... 6 

718) Veteruary medicines ... ... ... 10 

(14) Opening of dispensanea in areas (3 cjmles) where there u no 

dispensary— 

(a) Doctor in charge at Rs.35; eompounder at Rs.25; and peon 

at Ba.lO ... ... ... ... ... 40 

(5) Medicines and equipment for dispensary (Rs.60 per diapensaty) 20 
GTotal per cuyje per month ... ... 390 

Total per circle per year ... ... ... 4.660 

Total for 1 circle per district for Ibe Pronace ... 2.21,640 

Total for 9 circles per district for the ProTince ...20.21,700 

Pay of 4 soperrisoTS for ooDSolidation of holdings at 
Bs 40-hBa.l5 trSTcUis^ 8tlowaDce=Ra.65 each ... 2,640 

Grand Total ...20,24,400 


XoTt! — .^mc saving may accrue under items 3, 4 and 14; hence the total expenditure 
required will be roughly about Ra.20 lakhs per annum. 

K. B. GUPTA, JIOHD. OBAIDUB BAIBIAN, 

Secrefari;. Chairman, 

KADHA KAMAL MUKERJEE, ‘ 
GUEUAIUKHN. SINGH, 

HABI EAJ SWAEUP, 

S. K. EUDEA', ^ __ 

'i/embcM.. 

The 8th Novepibef, 1936. 
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CHAPTER XJV 
Conclusion- 

1. Wo have stressed tlini in rnra) recoiislnictioa work die 
main aim should be co-ordination, co-ordination not merely be- 
tween the dih’erent • developmental activities of the Government 
but also between outside help and local self-help. The latter 
could best be moiiilized and kvl into a nnilied channel liy tlic 
panGhaijat. 

2. That the efficiency ol one branch or section of Go\crmneut 
departimiual activity lianas on the efficiency of other liranches 
or sections must now be dearly recognized. Without coucerled 
regional initiatives not only will there be a waste of labour and 
material but dierc will also be demoralization due to failure. 

3. Tile economic drive can only be successful if staff and 
materials be concentrated in a b-w localities creating several 
effective “salients” radier tiian employed on an c.v;<ensi\c front 
over the entire province. 

4. Such areas of concentrated attack will gradually increase 
from a circle of 12 to 15 villages, the nucleus of developmental 
aetiviiy for agriculture, co-operation and cottage production, into 
extending circles in which central in.stilutions and agencies such 
as die agricultoral farm and the central liank will corno to 
ojierate. 

5. Tlie Ifducadon Department would also concentrate 
towards adult iiittructiou for a circle of say 50 villages with a 
middle or a liigh school lor the area; the health unit circle would 
embrace 50 villages alter a preliminary (5 mouths’ work in 10 to 
15 villages and miglit have a di.spensary and hospital; and the 
Veterinary Dcpaitrnent dialling with cattle diseases and kindred 
problems would devote itself to even wider areas. The Central 
'Htoi-e Avonld collect the ju-oducts of village and cottage industries 
for die entire area, supply raw materials, new designs, improved 
implements and technical and marketing guidance. And so on. 

6. Tlic Government should pass definite orders in order that 
ihere might be closer co-operation and correlation, tliat the 
different departments should not select different tracts for their 
-work. Second])’-, with the resident organizers in each circle of 12 
to 15 villages tiie agency is fixed for securing co-ordination and 
co-operation. Elsewhere village pancliayats and patwaris should 
he the links between the Government and the villagers. 

G 
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7. Wiiat co-ordination can achieve can be jllustx-atcd by the 
experience in l-^artabgaih where rural reconstruction was started in 
1927 and work was begun in 3 villages in which one was later 
on included for health propaganda initiated with the aid oi funds 
from the Eockfellcr Foundation. The work has since e.xpanded 
enormously through co-operation and correlation of both official 
and non-official agencies. Of the latter the pancliayat has proved 
a most valuable unifying force, furnishing an effective leadership. 

8. In tuo hundred and eighty-eight villages the Co-operative 
and Agncidtural Departments have co-ordinated their activities and 
pushed foru’ard a rural welfare programme including Co-operative 
credit, better farming, tube-well construction and cattle improve- 
ment. Adult education, scouting, thrift and sanitary improve- 
ment have all contributed their quota for the uplift. There are 135 
credit societies in this area besides 84 better farming and living, 
75 education and 12 thrift societies There are 4 seed stores. 
The Agricultural Department supplies improved seeds and imple- 
ments and the Co-operative Societies distribute them among the 
cultivators. The area has now got 218 Meston ploughs, 134 
three-roller cane mills and 12 Persian wheels. About 250 wells 
were sunk by members in a number of cases jointly and about 200 
tube-wells bored. There are 25 superior breeding bulls in the 
area and the progeny is about 900. The Health Unit Circle has* 
also extended its activitlc-s to 133 villages where all manure heaps 
have been removed outside the ahadi. One interesting episode will 
indicate a peculiarly Indian method of dealing with conservatism 
and prejudice. An inspector of the Public Health Department 
went on hunger-strike for 3 days because the villagers could not 
be induced to remove the manure pits. He failed, however, to 
convince the villagers and the Health Department had to undertake 
the leraoval. One hundred and fifty indigenous dais have been 
taught sanitary methods. There arc 34 village aided dispensaries 
run by members and an Ayurvedic dispensary is also maintained 
at one centre. Three thousand members including their children 
were vaccinated and two thousand persons were inoculated against 
cholera. 

9. The District Boards have also helped towards rural 
awakening. There are 53 adult schools of which 2 arc for 
females, 3 gii’ls’ schools and 20 reading clubs. Other develop- 
ments in the right direction are the collection of rent of member.^ 
through the co-operative society' and development of fuel planta- 
tions. The panchayats have played their important traditional 
role in this movement. It is through them that village guides 
carry’ on all their important work and propaganda in the villages. 
They have also settled 700 disputes amicably outside the Courts. 
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30. Similarly in the work of rural reconstruction which has 
extended to about 150 villages in Benares, the panchayat has been 
reorganized and the heads of the residing families have become 
members of better-living societies. All activities which include 
agricultural improvement, co-operation, sanitation, control of 
litigation and social expenditure are under the direct supervision 
of the panchayat. Dharamghats are collected in the villages as 
of old and the proceeds are spent on charity. Sales of products 
of village handicrafts have been organized and these are conducted 
througli pa7icliayais. 

11. In a district-wide campaign the role of the panchayat 
must be more strongly stressed. With the intensive programme 
in circles of 12 to 15 villages imder the resident organizer, broad- 
cast demonstration and propaganda should also be combined and 
here the links betw^een the Government Departments and all kinds 
of Rural India would be the panchayat s and the patwaris. The 
multiplication of too many organizations, inspections and inspec- 
tors would do more harm than good. We have to look more 
towards the organization of panchayats both for single villages as 
well as for groups of villages, which would be invaluable links 
between the old and the new, between conservatism and progress. , 
The United Provinces Village Panchayat Act should be amended/ 
so as to provide for the establishment of a statutory panchayat in/ 
every village within a period of, say, 5 years and for the creation 
of Union Panchayats as those of Bengal. A single panchayaj-. 
organization for all purposes through which the resident 
organizers, the patwaris and the field staff of the different depart- 
ments of the Government would work will stabilize the movement 
of rural reconstruction. Without the aid of the panchayat, the 
effects of years of Government activities and propaganda wmild nor 
lead to permanent improvement. With the p)o,nchayat vigilant 
and active, when after 3 or 5 years the resident organizer would 
move out to the area wdierc a more diffusive kind of wmrk had 
been going on, the villagers would not relapse into illiteracy, 
discord and disorganization. 

12. In both intensive and diffusive work the panchayat would 
be both the means and the media of the new awakening of the 
masses- The unsatisfactory results of the early working of the 
village panchayats should not be made the ground for disbelief in 
the efficiency of this ancient institution. The renewal of ancient 
village solidarity and economic authority and management by 
means of the panchayats must be the aim of all economic planning. 

"Thus the panchmjais should be equipped with a larger share in 
the village administration and with substantial judicial and 
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crimina! jwwers. Thus alone could Tve transfer the fnandatioii' 
of economic planning from Government initiative and guidance 
fo the firmer basis of the commonsensc of the peasant. 

13. If the panchayat neglects Us duties towards rural nelfare 
and concentrates on ijs judicial and criminal functions tlio tendency 
could easily be checked. The recent proposal of the Central 
Provinces Local Self-Government Committee that if by tlie end 
of full one year a panchayat conferred with judicial and criminal 
powers has not undertaken administrative duties, its judicial and 
criminal powers should be withdrawn, is a step in the right 
direction. We suggest that the United Provinces Village Pan- 
chayat Act might suitably be amended to serve this object. 

14. Economic plamiing superimposed fioin without would 
be a waste of money, personnel and energy. A multiplicity of 
advisers and inspectors would not only lead to confusion but also 
strengthen the present belief among the masses, baffling all ini- 
tiative and progress, that nothing substantial could como in the 
village except from outside. In the revival of the corporate life 
of the village tlirough its traditional organ, the panchayat, lies the 
only liopo of economic planning. 
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CHAPTER XV 

SUAIJIARY 01'' MAIN KEC0A1JIJ5NDATI0NS 
Chapter TI 

1. The programme of economic planning should he dual : 

(o) Intensive planning in a numher of circles of 15 villages 
each in ei'erv district; and 

(h) Demonstration work of a broadcast kind in every 
village. 

2. Proposed Organization : 

(a) A Provincial Board of Economic Inquiry and Planning. 

(h) District Development Boards. 

(c) Village Panchayats and Co-operative Societies. 

8. Suggested Staff : 

(a) A Rural Development Commissioner and 3 Assistant 
Commissioners for inspection and supervision work. 

(d) District Development Officers (one of the District Sub- 
Divisional Officers). 

(c) An Inspector and village organizers in every district, 
and 

((/) Patwaris and Ivanungocs. 

4*. The intensive programme will be pushed by the village 
organizers who will be the link between the villagers and the staff 
of Government Departments. 

The broadcast jirograrame will .spread over the whole country 
in extending circles from the centres of intensive development 
through the agency of paticaris and village panchayats. 

5. The plan .should lay dow'n the development programme 
for five years in different fields. 

G. Progress should be reviewed annually on the basis of 
analysis and comparison of statistics. 

Chapter III 

1. Diffcrcjit activities of the Agriculture Department should 
be co-ordinated and concentrated as far as possible in the develop- 
ment centres. 

2. Ijegislation to deal with the pink boll worm and research 
work for the improvement of millets are suggested. 
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3. Fruit development in all its aspects should be encouraged 
by i-esearch, orchard experimentation and certain facilities to be 
given by Government to cultivators and horticulturists. 

4. A seed-store should be organized in every village and the 
supply of improved seeds enconraged by commissions, bonuses, 

b etc. offered to the cultivators. 

5. Field demonstrations should be amnged on average farms 
witliin the village and expenses of improved cultivation rigorously 
controlled. 

0. Private farms may be subsidized for demonstration vvork 
subject to departmental supervision. 

7. The course of training for resident organizers should be 
giicii a more practical bias. 

Chapter IV 

1. In areas where the majority of the holdings arc undersized 
the first task of agricultural planning should be consolidation. 

•3. If 33 per cent, of the zemindars and tenants apply for 
consolidation the village should be consolidated. Amendments of 
the Tenancy and Land Revenue Acts are suggested for this dbject. 

3. Consolidation of cropping should be encouraged. 

4. .Tudicious crop planning propaganda in the cane areas 
where deterioration of soil and dietary is apprehended is recom- 
mended. 

5. The restriction of ratooning of cane and the fixation of 
definite quotas of sugarcane area in each province are desirable. 

G. Crop and food planning are specially called for in the more 
heavily populated districts. 

Chapter V 

1 . To check breed deterkyrotion due to excessive numbers ot 
uneconomic stock, legislation on the line.s of the Bombay Act 
should be passed for the purpose of castrating all unfit and useless 
animals. 

2. Ringing of bad cows is desirable. 

3. Allowances should be given to fMtioaris and others through 
whom approved bulls are sold. 

4. In forest divisions, tracts should be set aside for cattle 
breeding and improvement. 

.5. Introduction of lucerne and bersem as fodder should he 
pushed. 
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G. odder reserves should be built uj) sj'stematically in ravine- 
stncKen districts. Each village should Ijc encouraged to have a 
hay stack. 

7. Controlled grazing should be introduced under the 
supervision of the pancliauat "udiich may be authorized to regulate 
the number of live-stock and acquire and maintain pasture lands. 

8. District Boards should pass bye-laws making the segrega- 
tion of diseased cattle compulsory and prohibiting the ti-ade in 
skins of such cattle. 

9. Eacilitics of watering and batliing for village cattle should 
he provided by the Irrigation Department in canal and tube-well 
areas. 

10. Co-operative societies and milk depots should be establish- 
ed in suitable centres and cold storage vans provided on fast 
trains for the promotion of (he dairy industry. 

Ch.wter VI 

1 . In such districts as Agra, Aluttra and Etawah, a well boring 
stair should he maintained for well survey and location of sites. 

2. Tube-wells, worked by electricity, cavity wells and deep 
masonry wells should he constructed in a development programme 
and managed by the State, and water sold by Amlume. 

3. Siiilahle defensive vegetation should he propagated to 
prevent the invasion of barren sandy areas. 

4. Government should grant special facilities and concessions 
for village afforestation by the zavimdars and 

•5. Building of hundhs, embankments and drainage works and 
closure to grazing should be jwshed in the areas where ravines 
threaten cultivated areas by co-operation between the Agricultural 
Department, zomindars and pauchayats. 

Chapter AGI 

1. Government should take steps to conseiwe wells which form 
a flexible and .supplementary .source of irrigation and are especially 
valuable in drought years. 

2. Economic surveys are necessary in the canal areas to And 
out where, to what extent and at what levels, wells could run along 
with canals or whether as alternatives or concurrently. 

3. Eor the drier districts in the south the programme of 
releasing more canal water from the Upper Doah by extension of 
tuhe-weil con.struction .should be pushed. 

4. Government should limit the acreage under irrigation by 
each tube-well. 
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5. The volumetric sale of canal wafer should be introduced, 

C. Goveniinent should explore po^^sibilitics of utilizing the 
Jamna in iMuttrn District and the water-falls in Bundelkhand for 
canal and rcsciroir construction as an experimental measure. 

7. ■\Vell-survcys f«hould be Rj-stemaficallj undertaken in parts 

of Oudh where the sub-soil water level has declined and a boring 
staff should be maintamed. '' 

8. Demonstrations should be arranged for showing the 
cultivator the correct water demand and timings for irrigaliim 
for each crop. 

9. Construction of ktonVs in the fields and improvement of 
watercourses to pievcnt loss of water should he encouraged, 

CnAVTnu Ylll 

1. Facilities of technical guidance and research and grant of 
concessions such ns cheap supply of raw matcrinlp under tiovcrn- 
inont control, canal water, etc. should he offered Jov certain pioneer 
industries 

2. The munufacturo of paper, slicct gIa^«, paints and 
\arnishes, shellac, cement and iwiwcre alcohol can bo developed 
m \nrious parts of the Province with tlio help of (io>ornmont 
assistance. 

3. Alt industrial survc) of the province is recommended. 

4. The Industrial Bank, the Provincial and Marketing 
Company and the Stock Bxcliangc as proposed by the Industrial 
Finance Committee should be established early. 

5. Taqavi loans may l)c given to small artisans under proper 
care and supervision. 

6. Stores should be establishal in tarious conircs for the 
supply of law materials and for ofTenng marketing facilities as 
branches of a central marketing ot^inizatiou. 

7. The Principals of the Technical School.s should be eutruslcd 
with the tasks of supervision and improvement of the nidustrie.s 
in their areas. 

8. Tlic School of Arts and Crafts, Lucknow, should ajipoint 
artist designers for textile, fiiruitmc, metal i\ork and potter^' 
designing and for inlrodnelion of improved i>atteins. 

9. Technical adtiscrh and Cominerciai travellers not merely 
for weaving but also for certain other arts and handicrafts should 
be appointed. 
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10. Ill the Ganges Grid area the hire-piircliase system for the 
piuchasc of electrical equipment and a lower tariff rate for cottage 
industries should be adopted. 

31. The Industries Department .should maintain electrical 
iiustTics and subsidize smithies and reitair shops in the grid area. 

12. Finishing machinery and appliances and small power 
presses ■with moulds should he installed as an experimental measure 
in suitable cutlery centres. 

33. Certain minor industries demanding scientific training of 
the trorkers should he especially encouragerl by Government as 
avenues of emjiloymcnt for educated young men. 

14. Octroi and terminal duties and tarilT rates have to he 
revised in certain cases for the devclo])menl of handicraft produc- 
tion. 


C'jJAI'TKIt 3X 

3. The Frovincial lioard of ('omimmicalions should he 
reconstituted into a Eoard of Communications and Marketing. 

2. Ee-classification of the metalled roads and provincialization 
of arterial roads arc desirable. 

3. A larger share of the income derived Irom the motor vehicles 
tax shotild go to the District Boards, ■which might be required by 
statute to devote a certain minimum ])roportion ot tiieir income to 
roads. 

4. Greater co-operation between the Irrigation Department 
dnd District Boards will be of advantage for road development. 

5. A High Way Act for the ITovince is desirable. 

6. A car-cart bifurcation could be usefully adopted lor un- 
metalled roads. 

7. The pneumatic equipment for bullock-carts should be- 
encouraged . 

' 8. f Panchayotfi should he entrusted with duties to'wards the 

fiiaintenance of village roads. 

9. For encouraging motoi' trans]3ort grant of monopolies by 
public auction for limited periods is desirable. 

30. Construction of light railways oj' tramways lor the trans- 
port of cane, bricks and forest produce in suitable areas is recom- 
mended. 

11. Standardization of -weights and measures by legislation 
and licensing of village dealers is suggested. 
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12. EstablisliMient of licensed wareliouses and regulated 
anaikets by local Clianibers of Commerce under Government 
supervision and inspection is reconunended. 

13. The desimbility of a survey of markets, market practices, 
-transport costs, methods of storage of grain, etc., is .stressed. 

Chaptbr X 

1. Certain improvements and amendments of Municipal byc- 
'laws are necessary to deal with congestion. 

2. Suitable steps bo taken to allow of the acquisition of land 
dor the expansion of villages. 

3. Travelling dispensaries should be multiplied. 

4. Subsidized fi.ved dispensaries should be started as an 
•esperiment on Bengal lines. 

0. Teachers in District Board Schools, resident organizers 
•and village guides j.hould be trained by the Health Staff for render- 
ing first aid. 

0. Indigenous daw should be gi^en stipends for obtaining 
■training in a women’s liospital. 

7. Improvement of village huts and lanes sliould he system- 
atically taken up. 

8. Compost making and the utilization of human excreta as 
jnanuro should be encouraged by co-operntion between the 
Agricultural and Health staff. 

0. ^Maternity, child-w'clfaic and family hygiene work should 
go together. 

10. Wells built out of public funds should bo thrown open 
to all legardless of caste and creed. 

Chapter XI 

1. Steps should be taken fowaids the early establishment of 
-a Provincial Land Mortgage Bank. 

2. Debt Conciliation Board.s should be started as in ti'O 
■Central Provinces. 

3. The Government should aid towards debt settlement and 
redemption of old debts by adv'ancing loans to cultivators a.s in 
Madras and an amendment of the Agricultural Loans Act is 
•necessary for this purpose. 

4. Co-operative Societies should take up rural reconstruction 
"Tpork for engendering the right co-operative spirit. 
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5. There should be a -closer linking of the activities of the 
marketing staff and the Co-operative Department. 

6. A Provincial Co-operative Bank should be established early 
=to function as the central financing and balancing institution. 

7. The staff, teaching and courses at Partabgarh, Benares, 
■etc., should be considerably improved so as to adapt the training 
•of resident organizers and other rural woi’kers to the new develop- 
ment prog]-ammes. 

8. A Central Institute of Training for Rural Development 
■should be established at Lucknow. 

Chapter XII 

1. Over-crowding of primary schools should be checked and 
the existing schools improved in accommodation and equipment. 

2. Compulsory attendance, with or without compulsoiy 
•enrolment, should be emphasized in primary schools. 

3. Adult illiterates should not have the right to vote or obtain 
■employment in public service. 

4. People’s Schools should be established in rural areas, where 
attendance should be compulsory for adults, boys and girls who 
•cannot pass a simple test in reading and writing. These should 
meet late in the afternoon or in the evening. 

5. Teaching hours, teachers’ salaries and the participation of 
the primary school teachers in the work of People’s Schools should 
be regulated in detail. 

6. Teachers should be assigned circuits of 10 to 16 villages 
lor adult instruction. 

7. Easier and quicker methods of removing illiteracy should 
be expeidmented with. 

8. Women teachers should be encouraged. 

9. Adult instruction should stress a rural reconstruction 
^programme. 

10. Older cultural media and the modern films and radio talks 
•should be equally utilized to create a reconstruction mentality. 

Chapter XIII 

1. A separate Rural Development Fund should be initiated. 
Periodical grants from the GoA’^ernment of India such as those for 
Tural deA’elopment, handloom AA'eaAung, road dcA’^elopment and cane 
development and separate provincial budget provisions for rural 
'deA^clopment should be credited to this Fund. 
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2. The Go^criiiuout should pi'^s theiv clauns foi’ a fair iXirtion 
of the central revenues derived from excise duties on sugar and 
matches. Grants thus made available should be credited to this 
Punch 

3. The Village Pancimyof should be imthorized to levy petty 
cesses and imposts for village needs and institutions. 

4. A small tax on tobacco is suggested for rural reconstruction, 
if the funds fioni other soui'ces are not adequate. 

Chapter XlV , 

1. Statiiloiy panchayats should be e.stablishcd in all villages 

witldu a period ol, say, five years. ^ 

2. Uuion panchaijats should he formed like those in Bengal, 

3. The United Provinces Village Pnnehayats Act sliould be 
amended and the jjanchayats given judicial and criminal powers, 
which might bo withdrawn it the administrative jJowei-s ■with 
reference to agriculture, Bauitation and vuial welfare in general 
arc neglected. 

i^EOHA^^^[AP OBAID-UR-RAHMAN 

(Chairman). 

RAPHA KAMAP MUKEEJEE, 

HABI RAJ SWAEUP, 
MUNSHI LAL G.UPTA. , 

- (Members)^ 

E. B. GUPTA, 

(Secretary). 

15-4-’30. 
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APPliOTlX 1 

United Provinces Government’s Schemes for the Economic Development 
and Improvement of Rural Areas 

1. Jnlfochictwn — During the 1935 budget session of the Central 
Ijegfelature ihc Government of India placed before that legislature a 
■demand for grants to the provinces and minor administrations for 
expenditure on approved schemes for the “ economic development and 
improvement of rural areas,” i.e. for the ” betterment of their economic 
position ” interpreted in its broadest sense so as to cover not only 
measures designed to improve the actual money incomes of villagers but 
also tlicir health and education and to make them self-reliant. 

2. Total cost — Leaving aside the share (about Rs. 05,000) which 
this province ex])ects to get out of the allotment (Es.l5 lakhs) earmarked 
by the Central Government for the fui;thevance of co-operative 
activities, the share of the United Provinces out of the funds specifically 
allocated for lairal development in general is Rs.15 laldis. The local 
legislature has already sanctioned Rs.1,00,000 under Grant no. 34 — 
Agriculture (Account head 34 — Iviv — Rural Reconstruefion) and it is 
proposed to jjlace before the next budget session of the Council another 
demand for an equal amount. The total available for expenditure on 
rural development in two years will thus be Rs.lo-l-l + l = 17 lakhs. 

3. Spread over Uco years — The Government of India’s grant is 
not a recurring one, but the expenditure out of it can, and is proposed 
to, be spread over a longer period than one year; as a matter of fact the 
scliemcs for this province have been spread over two years. All the 
United Provinces schemes have been approved by the Govcrnme.nt of 
India and the necessary sanctions for expenditure have already boon 
issued. 
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lience special scliemes suited to local conditions and requirements have 
had to be worked out. 

The staff has been put through special training in sanitation and 
hjgiene, agricultural practice and co-operatue methods and is to work 
under the control of the district officers. 

District rural development associations, with consultative functions, 
have been set np in the districts. ’ 

For the execution of minor local woiks of public utility a sum of at 
least Ks.6,000 (on the average) haa been placed at the disposal of each of 
the 45 district officers. The ecet of the staff and the district allotments 
together with a small resen c for unforeseen opportunities is estimated 
at Es.9 lakhs for the two years. Out of this the Local Government pio- 
pose to provide E8.2 lakhs; this will be utilized towards the expenditure 
on the staff. The balance, viz Rs.? laUis, will be debited to the 
Central Government’s grant. 

The organizers were selected by the district officers of the respective 
districts and sent up, in two hatches, for training at three centres, 
namely, Benares, Goraklipur and Bulandshahr. The inspectors Mere 
selected by Government on tlie recommendations of a departmental 
committee. Almost the whole of the staff has now been appointed and 
trained-^ generally speaking, it is already at work. The sanctioned 
emoluments are Rs.SO plus fixed travelling allowance R8.20=Bs.l00 for 
the inspectors and Ils.25 plus fixed travelling allowance Es.lO^Es.SS per 
mensem for the organizers. The Rural Development Officer ivill be the 
formal controlling authority for accounts purposes; district officers aie, 
however, to have unfettered control on the nllotments for the staff 
and for minor local works of public utility in .their respective districts. 

Besides tins paid staff two lioiiotary organiieis have also been 
appointed, viz., Eai Bahadur I’andit Gur Sewalc Upadbya for Benaies 
and Azamgarh Districts and Khan Bahadur Bashir*ud-din Ahmad Klun 
for Allahabad division. Suitable amounts have been provided for their 
travelling allowances. 

For the supervision and co-oidiiiation of these activities in the 
districts Govcinment have selected Mr. C. S. Yenkatachar, l.o.s., as 
Rural Development Officer and have attached him to their headquarters 
Through his tours he keeps Government in touch with developments 
in the districts, and advises district authorities on the lines to be 
followed. He has also prepared a Manual of Rural Development, 
copies of which have been placed on the fable of the House; this 
Manual explains the lines which in this Government’s opinion should 
be followed in tackling the problems of rural development. 

5. DepaTtmental Schemes — Apart from, the provision for the JIain 
Scheme funds aggregating 8 lakhs have been allocated to certain depart- 
ments for what may be called departmental schemes of development 
and improvement. 

A — AgIUCDI/TUBAIi latPKOVKMENTS 

A sum of Es 3 28 lakhi. has been allotted for agricultural schemes. 
The appioved schemes on which this atkitment will be spent relate to 
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0)^ subsidies (of up lo one-third of tlie total cost} for borings witJunt. 
existing wells, (ii) guarantees against complete or partial failure ol 
such well-borings, (iii) subsidies (of up to one-third of the total cost) 
for the construction of earth embankments to prevent or reduce erosion 
and/oi to enable moisture to be x’etained or controlled, (iv) cost of a 
tractor (including its maintenance for two years) for constructing 
embanluneuts and for the eradication of Jeans, (v) the development 
of fruit in about 800 out of 3,240 wllages selected for the Main 
Scheme through the supply of gralts, plants, seed, etc. and the 
employment of trained fruit cJmtidhris, (vi) buying up of deteriorated 
wllage seed and supjily of fresh seed to take its place, (vii) subsidies to- 
75 seed stores under private management, (viii) grant-in-aid for poultiy 
farming and goat improvement. 

B — ^Buhlic HnnCiTH .\no Medicau Rklief 

For public health and medical relief the sanctioned allotment for 
(he two years, is Es.O'lG lakhs. It is proposed to set up nine health 
units, one in each division except Kumaun. These units are adapta- 
tions of the health unit which has been at work in a certain area of the 
Partabgarh District, the main deviations from the Partabgarh tyi)e' 
being the utilization of the existing departmental staff, ruralized pro- 
gramme of work and simplification in keeping with the I'ural environ- 
ment. Each unit Avould cover an exclusively rural, and as far as 
possible, compact area of about 50 villages with a population of about 
30,000 at an estimated average cost of about Es. 11,000 per annum and 
would aim at the development of the sense of personal hygiene and' 
“ social ” sanitation among the villagers themselves. Each xxublic 
health unit will undertake the simpler foi’ins of medical relief in the 
villages; this medical complement of the .scheme is estimated to cost 
Es.2,5‘10 per unit per year. Public health work and medical rehef have- 
been dovetailed into each other, and the selection of centret. for the 
health units has been so made as to utilize the services of the district 
health staff, wherever available. A scheme estimated to cost Es. 36,000' 
X^er annum for the supplj' of about 3,000 village medicine chests so as 
to furnish medical aid against minor ailments to those villages which 
have been selected for the iSIain Scheme has also been inau^rated ; any 
surplus left over after serving these villages will be utilized for the- 
benefit of villages outside that scheme. 

C — ^Industhiae AX'D Co-OrEH.VIIVE WOUK 

Dlarketing is nmv held to offer au obvious and promising direction 
for State aid to village and cottage industries. The following market- 
ing schemes, which are a speciality of the Ijnited Pi’ovinces, have there- 
fore been apx>roved : 

(i) Paipees 8,000 will be allotted to the Emporium of Arts and 
Crafts, Lucknow" (a Government institution under the Industries 
Department) to cover the cost of initial outlay on account of 
intelligence and publicity work for the benefit of village and 
cottage industries and as insurance against the risk of possible loss 
from the marketing of the x”'odncls of such indu.stric.s b\ the 
Empo.'^ium. 
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TABULAE, SUjVraiARY 


. . Rupees 9 loldis, of wliieh one lath has been 
and another one lakh is expected to bo 
provided from provincial revenues. 

Cost for two years 
Rs. 

(o) 45 Inspectors at Rb. 80 per mensem each plus Rs.20 per mensem 

fixed travelling allowance (46x 100x24 months) . . =1,08,000 

(6) 0 Organizers in each one of 45 districts at Rs,25 per mensem 
each plitfl Rs.lO per mensem each fixed travelling allowance 
(45xCxR3.35x24monthB) ,, .. ,, =2,26,800 

(c) Cost of training of (o) and (6) . . . , , . 15,000 

(d) Grant of at least Rs.O.OOO (avorago) to each District Officer in 

45 districts . . , , . . , , . , 4,60,000 

8,00,800 

(c) Resen'o (approximately) .. .. .. 1,00,000 

Total say . . 9,00,000 

Tlie •whole of the sanctioned grants from the United Pro-vinces 
Provincial revenues ■will he utilized towards the cost of the staff. 


Rs. 

(2) Deparlmcnlai Schemes .. .. .. .. 8,00,000 

A — Agbiccltuee 

(i) Subsidies for ■well-boring end guarantees ogninst ccmplctoor 

partial failure .. -• .. •• 1,38,000 

(ii) Rmbankments and reservoirs .. .. •. 79,000 

(iii) Pruit development in about 800 villages . . . . 20,000 

(iv) Supply of fresh seed to replace deteriorated seed . . . . 60,000 

(v) Subsides to 75 private seed stores . . . . • • 30,000 


(vi) Grants for improved poultry farming and improvement of goats 11,000 

3,28,000 

33 — ^Public Health 

(i) Ninomodified health units at Rs.lJ,000 each 

(ii) Nino medical complements attached to the health units at 

Rb. 2,540 each. . 

(iii) Supply of obout 3,000 village medicine chests 




1,98,000 

45,720 

72,000 


or say 


3,16,720 

3,16,000 
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c~ I nDUSTT.IES (including Co-OFEE^TIVE) SCHEilES 

Rs. 

Marketiag of the products of village iodastries : 

(o) Grant to the United Provincea Arts and Crafts Emporiumi 
Lucknow, for intelligence, pnblicitj' end propaganda and for 
guarantee againat loss , . . . , . . . 8,000 

{6} Subsidies to private retail shops for marketing products of 

viUage induatnea . . . . . . . . 24,000 

-(c) Co-operative atorea for marketing products of village mdustries 

other than certain textile L'nea .. .. .. 28,000 

^d) Co-operative marketing of ghee and subsidies to two ghee 
associations far the 'establishment of control and testing 
laboratories . . . . . . . . . . 10,000 


70,000 


D — PuBucnr and Propaganda 
(i) Supply of newspapers and periodicals featuring rural uplift 
articles and news, to villages in which the Main Scheme is 
operatiog .. 4. .. .. 80,000 

(li) Froparatloi of gramophone records pertaining Co rural uplift. . 6,000 


36,000 


li) Kumaun Division Schemte .. .. .. 60,000 

Haini Tal Garhtsal Almon 



Es. 

Es. 

Bs. 

(i) Publio health including improvement of water 

supply . . 

23,000 


6,000 

(ii) Fruit development . . 


2,000 


(iii) Conservation of civil forests 


3.300 

6,200 

(iv) Improvement of cattle . . . . 


2,600 


(v) Agricultural improvements including vege- 

table ^owiog .. 


3,400 


(vi) Miscellaneous . . . . .4 


800 


(vii) Reserve .. .4 -4 

2,000 

600 

1,300 


— 


'■ 


25,000 

12,500 

12.500 
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APPEISTDIX II 

Note on Village Reconstruction in Partabgarh (Oudh) 

The main features of the Pai’labgai'h method are a comprehensive 
[programme of village uplift including better farming, education, sani- 
tation, thrift, amicable arbitration, and social reforms, concentration and 
'Co-ordinatiou of the efforts of different departments in a small area, 
unification of the training agency in one person to prevent confusion in 
the villager’s niind arising from the visits of a multiplicity of different 
-officials; and intensive and continuous propaganda through a resident 
.and •\vhcrc possible local guide. The approach is co-operative. 

A beginning was made in 1927 with three societies in different parts 
of the district which were intended to be centres of expansion. With 
"the help of the District Board, adult schools were started under village 
school teachers, and improved seeds and improved methods of agiicultm'e 
were introduced with the collaboration of the Agricultm'al Department. 
The guiding agency at first was the ordinary co-operative superrisor. 
The work soon expanded, the number of centres rose to six, and in 
1929 nix village gnides of the cadre of .supervisors were placed in separate 
charge of the centres. A riural improvement comraillee was set up with 
Ihe I)oj)uty Commissioner as patron and the Deputy Director of Agri- 
culture as chairman and an inspector of co-operalivc societies as secretary’. 
'The committee includes rcprosenlalivcs of the Court of Wards, the 
District Board, the District Board Education Committee, the Veterinary 
Department and the Department of Agriculture, Agricultural, Engineer- 
ing, and Public TToaKh. 

The number of centres is now nine, embracing 171 rillages. With 
•the expansion of work, a new class of worker known as the assistant 
village guide lias been recruited. Ho is a local man who is trained for 
four or five months and then put in 'charge of two or three societies. His 
duty is to get the panchayats to carrj' out the various items of the 
programnie and in addition he runs an adult school. There are 39 such 
assistant guides. Their work is supervised by village guides who have a 
•circle of about 20 societies; in some .societies which have no assistant 
guides, the guides themselves are in direct charge. Three of the centres 
with 50 societies are under the charge of supervisors of credit societies — 
.here the work is on a more restricted scale. Piccently ten new assistant, 
■guides have been appointed on Rs.3 per mensem for propaganda alone — 
•they do not run adult schools. Some adult schools are run by local men 
■who ai'e paid a small honorarium of Bs.30 per year. Also there is a 
lad}’ super^dsor for organising better living and thrift societies among 
twomen. 

Village guides are controlled by the Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
'the immediate supei^dsion being in the hands of inspectoi’s of the Co- 
operalh'e Depaidment and of agricultural superintendents and inspectors. 

A programme of work is drawn up, discussed at meetings and en- 
lirusted to panches for execution. The assistant village guide is there 
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on the 6pot to assist and train them. Group conferences of soclelies are 
held periodically at •which difficnlties and results are compared and dis- 
cussed and future lines of action decided. Tlrroughout, the aim is to 
make the members improTement-mindeo and to teacVi them to combine 
and to take the initiative themselves. When some progress has been 
achieved and some experience of local conditions and problems obtained, 
one-year and three-year programmes as laid down which the societies 
are expected to accomplish. A good idea of the line of viork will be 
obtained from a sample three-year programme which is attached to this 
note. 

The scheme costs about Ils.8,000 a year. Village guides absorb 
about Es.2,500 paid by the United Provinces Co-operative Union, of 
which Es.2,000 ore contributed by Gorernment. Assistant village 
guides, training expenses, honoraria to school teachers, and incidental 
expenses account for the rest — the Agricultural Department contributes 
about 2 000, about Es.1,000 corac from contributions from the societies, 
and the rest comes out of the budget of the Co-operative Department. 

The success of the scheme is to be judged in the results. Unfor- 
tunately, the period of development of these activities coincided with 
a spell of bad harvests and low agricultural prices and tho tangible 
results as measured in increased wealth are obscured by these factors. 
Also distress tended to demoralization, and peasants stniggliog for 
means to pay their rent and vainly waiting for good rain were apt to 
be rather impervious to the teaching of the •virtues of parapetted wells 
and Eoakage pits. Allowance must bo made for these circumstances 
in judging the results. The following is a sumraoTy of wliat has been 
dona. 

1. Agriculture — Tho purchase and distribution of improved seed 
vras organized. There was no cultivation of improved canej now four- 
fifths of the total area under canc is of tho improved •varieties. Two- 
fifths of the wheat area is under Pusa •wlieat. Meston ploughs, three- 
roller cane mills, Persian wheels were unknown; now tho number is 
218, 134 and 12 respectively. More Persian wheels cannot be intro- 
duced owing to the low level of sub-soil water in most of the villages. 
About 250 wells were sunk by members (in a number of cases j'ointly) 
and about 200 wells bored. TWo tanks and four bunds have been jointly 
Texiaixed. IJfew seeds, e.g , improved barley, Kabuli gram, maize, cswW 
arhar, groundnuts and improved potato have been introduced. Intensive 
culthation is hampered by the absence of irrigation facilities. Manure 
pits haie been improved and their number is now about 5,000. There 
are l,G0O urine preservation beds. Green manuring has been practised 
in some societies. There are 25 superior breeding bulls and tbeir 
progenj' is about 900 — the new breed is admittedly bigger and better. 
A cane-crushing and sugar-making experiment was attempted at Niwari 
and an engine was installed but the cost was prohibitive and the mill has 
been closed. 

Four co-operative seed stores are run by the societies themselves, 
and about 2,6(K) mannds of improved seed was distributed by them last 
year. One store lias a godown of its own and another godown is being 
constructed. 
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The number of credit societies in the district has increased from 147 ini 
192(5 to 220 in 1934. Besides this 10 thiift societies among men and 11 
societies among women for thrift, better-Kring and education ha\e aKo» 
been established. 

These are tangible results but results equally valuable though less 
visible are to be seen in a quickening of the desire for improvement and 
in the growing Bcif-relianee of the societies. In the older societies less 
and less work has to be done by the guides, and given time and per- 
fe\crauce, success can be looked forward to. 

VISHNU SAHAY, 

Registrar, Co-nperaiive Societies, 
United Provinces. 
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Three-year programme oj work 

AgrtGuUutal 

Iraptovftd roanMio pita— {a) on® pit .. .Mlfatniliea. 

(8) tfro pits .. 78 per cent, of tb0 raembera. 

Urine preservation beds .. ..75 ditto. 

Green manuring . .. ..50 ditto. 

Improved seeds— (o) wheat .. .. 90 ditto. 

(6) siigsrcano .. ..00 ditto, 

ploughing with Meaton plough .. .. 75 ditto. 

WelU — (a) Boring m wells needing It .. All. 

(i) Cleaning of do. .. .. All. 

Boiiging wheat fielili .. .. .. 75 per cent, of th® memben> 

Vegetable oultivation . . . . . . 75 ditto- 

improved breeding bull .. . . One to be arranged. 

Demonstration of better farming . . . . One isember at least to 

undertake It on one bigha. 

Hot weather cultivation . .. 10 members. 

Introduction of 3 toiler cano mills or such other According to noods. 
machinery s-s improved furnaces for Rah or 

Improvement of irrigation facilities, og, now Preparation of a echern© endJ 
welis, repairs of tanks, Persian wheels, otc its partial compliance. 

Consolidation of holdings . . . Preparaiion of a scheme. 

SomtaSion 

■RerowcA pita w.’.taMi® obodv .. .. AV. 

Soakago pits, where necessary . . . . All. 

platforms on welts used for drinking water .. CO per ctnt. eases. 

Knowledge of precautionary measures against 00 per cent, members, 
contagious diseases 

Knowledge of first aid .. .. ..90 ditto. 

Vaccmaticn .. All. 

Ventilation .. .. .. 25 por cent, of old houses and! 

in all new house?. 

Training of dais .. .. .. All. 

Filling of pits inside oftadi .. .. Apart. 

Provisicn of n.edicine chest .. .. One <host. 

Cleanime's, houses, personal .. .. DO per cent, of members. 
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Education 

1. Sending of all boys of school-going age to SO per cent, of members. 

schools. 

2. Sending of all girls of school-going age to schools 50 ditto. 

3. Education of adults .. .. .. Xo see if an adult school is 

necessary and to start one 
if possible. 

4. Education of adult females particularly cleanli- 40 per cent. 

ness, thrift, etc. 

Economic 

1. Thrift by chulki system . . . . 75 per cent, of members. 

2. Thrift in cash or grain . . . . . . 75 ditto. 

3. Curtailment of ceremonial expenses .. ..75 ditto. 

4. Fuel plantation . . . . . . Some work. 

6. Development of cottage industries . . . . ditto. 

Qcneral 

1. Improvement of commrmicationa .. .. Some work. 

2. Formation of bettor farming and better living To include 00 per cent, of 

societies. families. 

3. Recreation club (singing, physical culture, library. To establish it. 

etc.). 

4. Development of unity, self-help and co-operative To an appreciable extent. 

spirit. 

5. Reform of social evils and undesirable customs. . Ditto. 
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APPENDIX in 

Note on the Health Unit Scheme at Partabgarh 

The Health Unit Scheme was inaa^urated in the district of Partab- 
garb 2} years a^o with the aid of funds giren by the Eockefeller 
Foundation. The total expenditure on the Health Unit comes 
to Es.30,000 annually. In the first year the Foundation met one-half 
of the cost of the scheme, the other half was met by the Pnhlic Health 
Department in the form of the pay of staff deputed to the Unit and the 
Provincial Red Cross fund. In the second year the grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation was decreased to one-third, two-thirds being met 
from Red Cross and Public Health Department. In the third year the 
grant has been reduced to roughly one-fourth of the total and the balance 
is being met by Public Health Department and Red Cross. 

The scheme was initiated at the instance of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion with a view to give the same protection from preventable diseases 
to the villagers as are enjoyed by the residents of urban areas and to 
create a samtary conscience amongst the masses and'to afford facilities iq 
regard to taaternity and child welfare work in all the villages under the 
jurisdiction of the Health Unit Scheme. 

The scheme is at present operative in one municipality, two town 
areas and 68 rillages having 40,000 population covering roughly an area 
of 40 square miles. The following staff is working in the area t 

1 Medical Officer — An officer of the Provincial Public Health Service 
with, qualification of M.B., B.S., D.P.H., who has received 
special training in this method of work in the U. S. A. 

4 sanitary inspectors. 

1 labour gang of G coolies. 

1 lady doctor. 

3 health visitors, 

8 midwives. 

11. Indigenous dais and clerical establishment. 

The office is accommodated in the Town Hall at Bela which has 
been kindly placed at the dispo-^l of the health unit by the Municipal 
Board, Bela. 

The whole area is divided into four circles and each circle is manned 
by the following staff : 

One sanitary inspector, two midwives and one health visitor. 

The sanitaiy inspector looks after the general sanitation, vaccination, 
registration of vital statistics and sanitary improvements of permanent 
nature and trains teachers and scholars in anti-epidemic work and gives 
demonstrations by magic lantern on health subjects and epidemic 
diseases. They are in direct chaise of the surface cleanliness of the 
-irea m which they work and get manure heaps removed to fields and 
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have the villages swept Ijy the labour gang as well as by the villagers from 
time to time. They carry out anti-epidemic measures under the direc- 
tion of the iledical Officer and during the non-epidemic season the staff 
is engaged in getting manm-e pits dug, trench pattern and bored-hole 
latrines made, wells improved and made sanitary to prevent outside 
contamination, .attempts are being made also to provide soakage pits 
for the disposal of waste water and sullage of lanes and private houses. 
Demonstration cattle sheds have also been made in a few villages. 
Lighting and ventilation have been improved in quite a large nmnber 
of houses by providing windows and ventilators. 

Maternity — Midwives attend normal labour cases and conduct 
-deliveries at the villagers’ homes. All abnormal cases are advised to 
go to the Dufferin Hospital. Anti-natal and post-natal clinics are 
held by the health wsitors twice a week and expectant mothers are 
given instructions on rearing of infants, health subjects, domestic 
hygiene, personal cleanliness and the precautions to be taken during the 
■com'se of pregnancy and confinements. They have succeeded in popular- 
izing the maternity work to the extent that 75 per cent, of confine- 
ments are conducted by quahfied midwives. Ladj* doctor supervises 
the work of health visitors and midwives and holds clinics and inspects 
scholars in the lower primary schools. The climes are held at the houses 
of midwives. Majority of the indigenous dais have been trained by 
the midwives and health visitors and almost 30 per cent, of them 
have been supplied with maternity boxes. Twenty-six First Aid dis- 
pensaries have been opened in the whole area to give medical relief. 
■These are housed in schools in the houses of rillage guides. 

Junior Eed Cross gi’oups have been formed in 20 schools and the 
'boys have been trained in anti-epidemic work. 

Vaccination — ^Barring those who are imfit for vaccination every 
4 ;hild born during the year is vaccinated by sanitary inspectors, midwives 
.and health visitors. 

The Health Unit area also serves as a field training centre for the 
•public health personnel of the prorince. 
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APPENDIX IV-A 

Note on Cane Development and Marketing Scheme by J. H. Ritchie,. 

Esg., M.A., B.Sc., I.A.S., Director of Agricultnre, United Provinces,. 

Lucknow 

The Government ol India hare sanctioned a scheme for the improve- 
ment and marketing of sugarcane in the areas round about sugar fac- 
tones in the province and the State tube-wells in the Hydro-Electric Grid 
area in the district of Meerut and Moradabad. The estimated annual 
cost for sugar factory areas is about 2-25 lakhs and in the State tube-well 
areas about '68 lakhs. 

A copy of the scheme for sugar factory areas is enclosed. The 
development of State tube-well areas is being carried out on similar 
lines except that there are no sugar factones to pay a part of the scheme- 
to Government. The cultivation of sugarcane is being developed and 
arrangcinonts made for the sale of the crop to the local khandsaris. 

The schemes started late in the year 1935-35, i.e., from November, 
1935, and are continuing during 1936-37. The actual provision in the- 
budgets for the two years is as follows : 


1. Settema for tKe improvamaot and markalmg ' 

of augarcane tn factonea .. .. 1,69,600 2, 29, CSS 

2. Sjhacoa for the improvemaiit of sugarcana in 

the tuba-wel] arass .. .. 45,600 60,866 

The receipts on account of factory contribution amount to Es.63,000. 

In the factory areas 21 zones of development and marketing are in 
operation. These are grouped in two ranges — Eastern and Western with 
headquarters at Gorakhpur and Bareilly respectively, each in charge of 
a Cane Control Officer of the United Provinces Agricultural Service or 
United Provinces Co-operative Service. Eacb of them ie ae'deted by a 
Deputy of nearly the same rank together with the requisite ministerial 
and menial establishment. 

The Western Range is under the administrative control of the 
Director of Agriculture, United Provinces, and the Eastern Range under 
th.at of the Registrar, Co-operative Societies. 

The State Tube-well Development area is in charge of an officer of 
the Umted Provinces AgxicnUural Service (headquarters Meerut) with 
a non gazetted assistant and office staff. 

Details of work done in the last year are shown in the notes- 
enclosed. 
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DEVELOPMENT AND J^rADKBTlNG SCHEME IN 
FACTORY .VREAB 

I — Programme of Agricultural Development 

Tha Scheme aims at the following developments : 

] . The introduction of high yielding and effective sucrose containing" 
caiu's of early, mid-season and late ripening varieties so as to iDrovide the- 
needs of the factories at the various periods of the -uorking season. 
This will be secured by the establishment of seed farms or seed farmers 
whose cane will be reserved entirely for .seed purposes. Such seed 
farms will put down selected varieties and be paid 9 pies per maund 
extra over the rate obtaining in the facton^ at sowing time, for ever}'’ 
maund of cane seed supplied. The seed will I'e issued to the growers 
at 3 pies below local rates. There will be a seed centre at each village 
societ}’ or for evei-y 200 acres of cane. 

2. Improvement in the present standard of manuring : 

(a) by green rnannre and compost extension , and 

(h) by supplies on credit against the next crop of departmental 
fertilizer mixtures. 

0. Improvement in yield by rigln spacing and more effective- 
inter-cultural methods. 

4. Securing irrigation facilities as f.ar as possible. 

5. Organization of Co-opor.itive mca.-ures to reduce insect pests audJ 
the consequent damage to crops. 

II — Supply of cane to the factories 

0. The Development Organization will act as contractor for the 
supply of the enne of this area to the factory which will pay to the 
Development Organization a commission of three pies per maund of 
sugarcane supplied to it. The Development Organization will not deal 
nith the cane of non-members wlio do not adopt better farming 
practices. 

7. Where advances to grower.s arc necessary, the factoi"}' will be 
requested by the Development Organization to make the same. The 
advances plus interest would be deducted by the factories, when making 
payment for the cane to (ho Development Organization. 

B— ALTERNATIVE SCHEME 

8. Under the alternative scheme the factories — 

(a) contribute Rs.G,000 in place of Ks.3,000 which the factories- 
under the full scheme contribute, so .is to meet certain expenditure 
which under the full scheme is to lie niet from the commission ot 
3 pies per maund of cane supplied which the factories under the 
alternative scheme will not pay ; 

(b) arrange purchase of cane direct from ^ gi-over.s or better 
farming societies but the Development Organization would provide 
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the Jata a*; to whence the factory could get cane* ttf suitable 
ripeness within the limits conti oiled hy them; 

(e) make the necessar}’ advances for seed, manure or fertilizers 
in cash or kind, making their own arrangement for recovery from 
the price of cane supplied wlien paid; and 

(d) permit, if required, a representative of the Development 
Organization or the Better Cane Growing Societies to be present 
at the weigh bridge in the interest of the cane growers within the 
development area. 

C— GENERA!, 

9. The following staff and funds will be provided for development 
of the area : 

(PtT enne decelopment urea o/ approximately 2,000 acres) 


StaS 



Year 



1 

2nd , 

3rd 

4th 

5th 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

■One As^istent Cane Control OiHeer on 

1.3i0 

1,380 

1.440 

1,500 

1.660 

Ra.80— { peon on Rs.lO end 
travelling allowance Ri.SO p^'r 
mensem. 1 

'Three fieldmcn eupervisors on 
Re,30 ^ ■' 35"^l 4o , porter on i 
Ks‘7 end travelliog allowance nl ' 
Rs.8 per monaem each. 

Itiae kanidan on Rs.Id pec raeneem 

1.620 

1,656 

1.602 

1,728 

1.7C4 

1,620 

1,620 

1 630 

1,620 

1.620 

each. 

1. Seed auppllera per cnaund of aeed 1 
supplied (over local rate for oane, 
Opiee). 1 

/ 

>4.000 

4,000 , 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

2. Cane growers per coauad of 8°cd 
purchased (below local rate) 3 piea, i 
i.e , 64,000 maunds at 1 aona, ^ 

\ 

3^ 

300 

300 

300 

Total 

8,860 

8,056 

0.052 

9,148 

0.244 


.4rcmye cost — Es.9,000 approximately. 


Contribution — Rs.6,000 by Government and Es.S.OOO by factories. 

10. The funds of the Development Organization made up of the 
commission at 3 pies per maund of cane supplied under the full scheme 
and the part of contribution of Bs.3,000 under the alternative scheme 
•will he utilized on the following' objects : 

(a) Special staff to be engaged dunng the marketing season — 
Rs.1.800 to Es.2,000. 
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ib) Improvement of transport and other facilities Es.2,000 to 
Es.4,000. 

(c) The creation of an increasing reserve to finance cake and 
fertilizer purchased for advances to cultivators. 

Note on the work done under the Scheme for Improvement and 
Marhcting of Sugarcane in the factory areas. 

The followin^g factories joined the scheme : 


K'nmo of tlio mill 


Wtstcrn range 

1. ninduslon Sugnr JtilLs 

2. Lnkslitni Sugar nnd Oil Jlilla 

3. Tlio Jui Lnkshnii Sugar Co., Lid... 

4. Jlodi Sugar Jlilka, Ltd. 
b'. Simbliaiili Sugar I'notorj' 

C. TL’o Upper Gtingce Sugar Jlills, 
Scolmra. 

7. Kesar Sugar Works, Ltd. 

8. K<sa Sugar Faoterv .. 

9. The Oudh Sugar Mills, Ltd. 

10. Laksliiui Sugar Mills Co. 

11. The Ganga Sugar Corporation 

Eaetcrn range 

1. Tho Diamond Sugar Mills, Ltd. .. 

2. Shri Sila Kain Sugar Co., Ltd. . . 

3. Tho Punjab Sugar Mills Co., Ltd.. . 

4. liilnvori Mills, Ltd. 

5. Ramkola Sugar jUilh, Ltd. 

G, Maheshwori Khctan Sugar Mills, 
Ltd. 

7. Biisti Sugar Mills, Lid. 

2. Madho Kanhaiya Mahesh Gouii 
Sugar 3Ii![8. 

9. Mawnbganj Sugar Slills Co., Ltd... 
10. U. P. Co-OTJorativo Sugar Factory, 
Ltd. 


Location 

Tho 
Bchemo 
under 
which they 
joined 

District 

Golngcknran- 
nath . 

II 

Kheri. 

Hardoi 

I 

Hardoi. 

Doiwnln 

1 

Dobra Dun. 

Bcgnmnbnd . . 

I 

Mcorut, 

Simbliauli . . 

1 

Do. 

Shcoliara 

I 

Bijnor, 

Bahtri 

1 

Bareilly, 

Roaa 

I 

Shobjahanpur, 

Hargaon 

1 

Sitapur. 

Maholi 

I 

Do. 

Deoband 

1 

Soharanpur. 

Pipraich 

I 

Gorakhpur. 

Baitalpur . . 

I 

Ditto. 

Ghugli 

I 

Ditto. 

Laksbroiganj 

I 

Ditto. 

Ramkola 

I 

Ditto. 

Do, 

I 

Ditto. 

Basti 

I 

Basti. 

Mundoiwnn , . 

1 

Do. 

Nawobgan j . . 

I 

Gonda. 

Bi.swon 

II 

Sitapur. 


Kegular work in 9 out of the 11 zones in the Western Bange was 
started in November, 1935, while the Hargaon and Deoband zones were 
added towards the end of Januaiy, 193G. The area of these zones Is 
generally limited to a radius of 5 to G miles. Each zone has been 
dividea into three supervisors’ circle and nine kamdars’ beats. 200 to 
300 acres, divided almost equally in each supervisor’s circle, ha%^e been 
secured in each zone for growing cane for seed - next year. In the 
Hargaon zone the area secured up to this time is only 80 acres, as this 
zone was started late ; the mill people are satisfied with this beginning. 
In the Western Eange 783 cultivators were enlisted and 1,407 acres were 
sown with improved varieties of cane in 7 zones. The information 
about the remaining '4 zones is not yet available. 
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In Ibe 'Western Itanjre sv’^^arcane seed and manure worth Its ,37 ,668 
"was issued in 8 zones on f/iqtirt and cash as follows: 


Cano seed 

Slaaure 

0“ 

Cash 1 

Total 

mm 

Cash 

Total 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Ba. 

B*. ' 

Rs. 

Rs. 

21,769 

3,717 ' 

25.486 

1%939 

1,243 ' 

12,183 


A sum of Es.1,000 per zone was spent m bringing seed from outside 
and not added to ita coat. Three sugar mills in this range also made 
advances to growers for purchase of seed amounting to Rs.7,371. The 
quantity of inaproved seed supplied is 90,834 maunds as detailed below : 

Co 312 Co 313 Co 350 Co S3l Others Total 

JlAunda 47.837 12,114 1.23* 17,437 12,514 00.834 

The supply was principally hmited to Co's 312, 313, 331, and 3^0, 
the departmentally recommended vaneties, except in Poiwala, Debra 
Dun, where EK 28 and 290 were distributed. 

Four akoJa hoes and a McCorniic cultivator are being supplied to 
each zone to aid and demonstrate the inter-cultural processes. Oermina> 
tion is reiiorted satisfactorr and atrangetnents for green manuring lor 
the next crop are being made. 

In the Eastern Range 93,104 maunds of cane seed of improved 
varieties was issued to the growers as detailed below • 

213 235 300 313 313 331 350 355 393 Total 

Maufidt 72,8(!5 1,922 SO 11,515 2,705 3,181 8 356 500 93,104 

The bulk of the seed was supplied from the Goverrjrnent farms and 
some from reliable private farms certified by the Deputy Director. 

17,M30 maunds of artificial manure consisting of castor cake and 
araraoiiium sulphate was also supplied iu this range mostlyi on toqaui. 
In addition to this, neem cake was also given out whenever necessary. 
The effect of artificial fertilizers has been very beneficial to the germina- 
tion of cane. The mills have been requested to give out free supplies 
of potash, and phosphate manures to the growers in order to build up 
better sucrose and purity of juice. In the Eastern Range a sum of 
Rs.2C 264 was advanced as taqovi for the purchase of seed and manure. 

A sturvey of zonal villages in the Eastern Range is being made with a 
view to improve the irrigation sources. Ordinary measures have been 
suggested to eradicate the pests of white ants and borers and diseased 
specimens have been sent to the Entomolo^st to Government, United 
Provinces, Cawnpore, for detailed stufip and for recommending proper 
steps for eradications. 

Note on the ivork done under the Scheme for the Improvement of 
Sugarcane in the fiibc-toell areas 

The Scheme aims at edncatiug the small holder in simple practices 
•of better farming, resulting in. substantial financial advantages in the 
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iform of increased outturn and in the reduction of cultivation expenses 
.and in the eradication of crop diseases. Tlie worldng is similar to that 
af factory zones. 

The Scheme*''has been taken up in three tube-well zones of 68 
wells in the Meerut District and two zones of 37 wells in the Moradabad 
District, The number of villages under command is 205, and the total 
■area 5,047 acres. The actual work was started in November, 1935. 

Eemodelling of holdings with the aim of recasting the individual fields 
so as to facilitate operations and at the same time to link up other small 
holdings to form even blocks, neatly demarcated, properly levelled and 
easily manageable was started on the fields M 3,334 cultivators. 

135,041 maunds of sugarcane seed was distributed on taqavi, 
an ounting to Es. 61, 058-14. The varieties distributed are — 

Co 331, Co 213, Co 312, Co 241, Co 313, Co 290 and Co 317 

The quantit}' of manure supplied on taqavi in the five zones wai 
12,310 rnaunds costing Es.37,752. 

In thj conti'oUcd area Line S'oioing of cane and mechanical inter-cul- 
ture is getting popular. The ollicer-iu-charge of the Scheme is working 
in co-operation with the Laigation, Eevenue, and the Em'al Development 
Officers. . 


S M K (.'oilege 
LlBi- /•■ RY 

0 O D H P U R. 

Date 

No. - 
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APPENDIX IV-B ^ 

Note on Cano DoTClopmcnf: and Marketing Scheme by Vlshun Sahay, 

Esq., I.C.S., Begistrar, Co-operative Societies, United Provinces, 

Lucknow 

The Scheme was sanctioned late and work began only in November 
last. I can give you details of the work so far done in the Eastern ■Ratlg^• 
which is under my control. Ten factories viz., Biswan, Nawahganj. 
Basti, blunderwa, Pipraich, Baitalpur, GhugU, Lakshmtgunj, Rauikola 
No. I and Bamkola No. 11 have |oincd the Scheme under alternative I, 
i.c. they have agreed to contnbote Bb. 3,000 Govemnient contributing 
Bs.6,000 under the full scheme of cane development and marketing. 
Villages where tbo work would be taken up have been selected and pro- 
paganda for the formation of belter farming and marketing societies has 
been taken in hand. In addition, training classes for the staff have been 
held both m the field and in theorjv The area round each factory .'.overs 
2,000 to 2,500 acres of sugarcane. Each area is under the control of the 
officer called Assistant Cano Control Officer equivalent to the rank of an 
Inspector of Co-operative Societies. In the ordinary development area 
there are three ficldmen and nioo kamdars under tlie Assistant Cane 
Control Officer, intenshe propaganda for improved seed so os to form the 
supply for next year has been made and 00,000 maunds of seed ore being 
put down tills year. The seed is of various quahties— 21S, 812, 318, 
etc., EC that the seasonal rcqoirements of the factories may be met. The 
business is being financed out of taqavi or loans taken from co-operative 
banks. Manure at the rate of four wagons per area is being sold to 
members at nearly hall price. The manure is one part ammonia and 
eight parts of castor cake. 
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APPENDIX V-A 

The Ganges Canal Hydro-Electric Grid Scheme 

1. Historical — The Upper Ganges Canal, which commands 4^ 
million acres between Hardwar and Aligarh, passes over 13 falls of 
wdiich eight are economically suitable for electrification. Of these, four 
tabs, at Bahadurabad, Bhola, Palra and Sumera respectively, were 
originally developed for power purposes for three local schemes carried 
out in 1929-30. The Bahadurabad falls were to supply energy for 
electriUIng the principal towns in the Saharanpur, Bijnor and Morada- 
bad Districts as well as for pumping 200 cusecs from the Bamganga river 
for irrigation on the high ground between Seohara and Moradabad. 
The Bhola falls were to energise Meerut, Ghaziaba'd and Hapur. The 
Palra and Sumera falls were to supply power to Khurja and also for 
pumping 100 cusecs from the Kali Nadi into the Ganges Canal. After 
work Jiad been begun it wus decided to link these three systems into a 
connected net-work or “grid” spread over the seven western districts 
from Saharanpur-Shahdara in the west to Chandausi and Kasganj in 
the east and Agra in the South. The interconnection of the local net- 
works enabled four main objectives to be attained, (a) all the 88 towns 
in the seven* western districts, having a population of 5,000 and over 
could be electrified for domestic and industrial purposes, (b) the inter- 
vening tracts with their small towns, villages and widespread rural loads 
could be supplied with power for industrial and agricultural purposes 
(c) power could be made available over a wide area for pumping w^ater 
for irrigation from rivers and tube-wells, both State and privately owned 
and (cZ) the connected power systems could help each other at times 
either of maximum load or of individual failure. 

2. The 1931 Project — The total cost of the 1931 project which v/as 
completed in 1934, compi-ising four powur stations yielding 9,000 
kilowatts, including 1,000 kilowatts of oil engine stand-by plant, together 
with 860 miles of transmission hnes and 167 transformer stations was 
Ks. 1,38, 56, 070 as sanctioned by the Secretary of State. The gross 
estimated I’evenue was Es.16'56 lakhs after allowing for subsequent 
adjustments in regard to the domestic guaranteed revenue. 

3. Interim Projects — During the years 1931 to 1933 demands for 
cheap grid pow'er developed in adjoining towms resulting in a steady 
expansion of capital outlay on various extensions. Instances of these are 
the Meerut Cantonment extension in 1931-32 at a cost of 1'81 lakhs, the 
Agra to Tundla line in 1932-33 costing 1‘74 lakhs and the Kasganj 
installation in 1933-34 at a cost of 2-06 lakhs. These and other minor 
extensions were financially justified by their direct return on the addi- 
tional capital involved. But it w^as in the rural areas that the chief 
demand for expansion arose as a result of the cheap power made avail- 
able for private tube-wells and other agricultural actmties. Up to date 

* Note. — S ince extended to ten. 
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no less than 208 new branch lines to zamindats’ farms have been cons- 
tructed with a total mileage of 280 at a cost of 5'75 lakhs for transmitting 
8,068 horse power to the various zamindarx plants. 

4. The Txihe-wll Project — -Further, as a result of the department’s 
experimental tube-well installations laid down in 1931 to 1933 which 
showed that a wide extension of imgation by means of State owned 
tube-wells was possible, it was de<nded in 1934 to develop the vast irriga- 
tion project which has recently been sanctioned by the Legislative 
Council. This enterprise provides for the construction of some 1,500 
v.ells to command nearly two million acres in the western districts within 
the next two years, of which total, 812 will be in operation for the next 
sugarcane season. 

5. The 1934 Enquiry Committee — WliiJe the tube-well scheme was 
being prepared, the Government decided to submit the hydro-electric 
project With its thep existing commitments as w^ as all pending 
demands for future power to a competent committee in order to secure 
nn examination of its commercial and technical aspects from all points 
of view. The first Ganges Grid Enquiry Committee was accordingly 
appointed in January, 1934, including experienced electrical engineers 
from Madras and Bombay, a financial expert from the Punjab and two 
influential members of the local Legislative Council. 

6. The 1934 project as placed before the Committee provided foz 
■the gradual completion of the scheme in "stages” to be advanced as 
the electrical demand should develop. The "stage" principle enabled 
the capital to be developed parallel with the load thus avoiding the 
incurrence of unremuneratwe outlay. Stage I which is now complete 
provided 9,900 kilowatts at a total cost of I9i lakhs offering a gross 
annual return of Bs.19'75 lakhs or Es.l'SS lakhs net after deducting 
interest, ■working expenses and depreciation. 

An ultimate expenditure of Bs.4,82,82,359 by 1948-49 and a net 
return of Es. 37, 32, 697 or 8'6 per cent, was forecasted. 

7. The Committee’s report of February, 1934, which was confined 
to the first and second stages was widely circulated to members of the 
Council and the press. The conclusions arrived at in the report may 
be briefly summarized as follows : 

U) That the scheme is fondamentally sound from an economic 
and technical point of idew and the estimates of construction costs 
are reasonable on the basis of present day rates and prices. 

(2) The construction of Salawa generating station is recom- 
mended within the next five years provided that the load estimates 
are realized. 

(31 After further examination, economies in the operating 
establishment may prove possible in the near future. 

(4) The power tariffs as a whole are reasonable, compared wath 
those in force elsewhere in India, and sufficiently attractive to 
compete effectively with other forms of power and to reduce the 
■cost of production to the industrialist. Any reduction of these 
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■tariffs is not advisable until the load has developed to the generatinc^ 
capacity of stage 1. ° 

(5) With favourable economic conditions, the load and revenue 
forecast for the nest five years should be realized. An important; 
factor in the development of load will be the progress of the State 
tube-well imgation scheme which is sound and should be en- 
couraged. 

8. The .subsequent decisions of 1935 to accelerate the completion 
‘of the tube-well project necessitated a fresh examination of the grid 
financial forecast as outlined in Ajipendix A of the Committee’s report. 
A revised estimate for developing the remaining power stations on the 
Ganges Canal together with a combined steam stand-by and peak load 
■station at Chandausi at a cost of Es.337 lakhs was therefore prepared. 
The cost of the transmission lines and transformer stations to feed the 
rural net-works for energising the remaining State tube-wells has also 
been included. Careful investigation has shown that the construction of 
a “peak-load” steam power station at Chandausi foi energising the 700 
tube-wells in the Moradabad and Budaun areas is likely to be cheaper 
■than the alternative policy of constructing two or possibly three addi- 
tional power stations on the canal some 150 miles distant, and transmit- 
ting the power to the Chandausi area by means of duplicate high 
•capacity lines. In other words, the incidence of cost of thermal power 
generatioji at Chandausi is less pe'i- unit than that of the interest, 
depreciation and maintenance charges on the higher capital cost 
involved in bringing hydro power from a much greater distance. 

9. The 1935 Enquiry Committee — ^As the above Committee had 
■examined only the fii'st two stages of the 1934: proposals, the Public 
Accounts Committee suggested a further examination of the 1935 project 
when it was brought to their notice. The Government accordingly 
appointed a second Enquiry Committee in November, 1935, to examine 
and report on the Chief Engineer’s 1935, estimate of the capital cost of 
the ultimate scheme as then proposed. Also to examine the forecast 
of load development and revenue together with the proposals for engineer 
establishment. The Committee was to re-examine the general scope 
and extensions of the scheme and to report on its adequacy to supply the 
electrical and irrigation requirements of the area affected in the light of 
•data available from the project already in operation. The recommenda- 
tion.s of thi.o Committee which comprised electrical experts from Madras 
and Mysore, a financial expert from the Government of India, a repre- 
isentative each of the Legislative Council and the Upper India Chamber 
<>f Commerce may be summarized as follows : 

(1) The revised scheme is technically and economically sound 
and the construction of the works should be proceeded with in 
accordance with the programme outlined in the Chief Engineer’s 
report. 

(2) The proposed generating capacity and transmission lines are 
adequate for the demand forecasted. 

(3) As a measure of safety a contingent provision of 10 per cent, 
should be added to the works estimates of the Mohammadpur power 
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station, the installation of the third tnrbopenerating set at 
Chandausi and the works estimate of the transmihsion lines to b? 
constructed in 1937 and tliereafter. 

(4) The working expenses are adequately estimatsd. 

(5) The load and levenne estimates should be realized. 

(6) A careful study of industrial load development should be 
undertaken by the department. 

(7) A revision of departmental and licensees’ tariffs should be- 
carefully considered. 

(8) AH industrial consumers requiring a high tension suppli of 
energy should be supplied direct by the department. 

(9) The areas of licensees should be confined as far as practicable 
within municipal Imiils and mbau areas. 

The last four proposals are now under examination. 

10. The total estimate after revision as suggested by the Committee 
i.inonnt to Rs.342'88 lakhs including all previous cornmitmenls 
and overhead charges. It covers the cost of seven canal power stations 
including the original four os well as those at Salawa and Chitaiira 
which are now under construction. The remaining station provided for 
will be built at the Nirgajni falls in Muzaffarnagar District instead of at 
Mohammadpui as origin'dly proposed. Including the steam auMhary 
station at Chandaupi, an aggregate installed generating capacity of 27,900 
kilowatts will thus be provided of which 20,633 kilowatts will be available 
for utilization after making allowance for machinery under i^epairs anil 
losses on the transmission eysteio. 

The outlay also provudes for new high tension feeders from Nirgajnt 
to Chitaura, from Suraera to Chandausi. from Chandausi to Budann and 
from Belari to Moradabad in addition to some 1,000 miles of 11,000 
Volt branch hues necessary to connect the remaining tube*uell3 now 
under construction to the gnd net-uoik. Provision has also been made 
nt a cost of 3 3 lakhs for constructing a further 230 miles of branch 
lines to zamindars’ farms. 

11. Tlip revised estimate — ^As a result of the development of State 
tube-well irrigation at a more rapid rate than was anticipated, it has been, 
fownd uecessary to acceierat© tlvo corntruction progravame with a -viev* 
to completing the whole scheme within the financial year 1937-38. It 
15. accordingly proposed to borrow lls.G4'19 lakhs in 1936-37, which have 
already been included in the Capital budget, and Bs.Gl‘31 laklis in the 
year 1937-38. 

12. The allocation of potoer — Of the power available, it is estimated 
that 2,900 kilowatts will be required for domestic purposes in the 88 
towns served by the gnd, 10,500 kilowatts for minor urban industries, 
3,400 kilowatts for agricultural purposes including zammdari tube-wells, 
30,970 kilowatts for the 1,500 State tube-w'ells now under construction, 
and 2,650 kilowatts for nver and canal pumping schemes. 

In allocating the power available for these various loads, the 
'^'diversity” which has been found to obtain in the case of certain loads 
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\vliicli operafe only for part of the day, has been taken into account. 
T'or instance, whilst canal and establi.shed State tube-well pumping 
installations ^yhich operate all day in the imgation season have obviously 
Jio ‘diversity”, experience has .shown that a diveristy factor of 3'1 can. 
■safely bo as.sumed for domestic, minor industrial, agricultural and rail- 
way loads. In other words, 3,000 kilowatts of power at the generating 
stations can provide for loads of these type.s aggregating 3,100 kilowatts 
on the disirihnfion .system. Tiiis phenomenon, known as ‘‘diversity”, ■ 
is due to the fact that indindiial motors and lights arc not as a rule 
worked simultaneously. 

Minor iiulnstrics — In regard to the indn.strial power facilities afforded 
by the grid, an aggi'egate of 0,300 hor.se power in 00-5 small motors is 
alread}’ connected to the grid, of this total 8,502 horse iwwer is utilized 
for 103 (lour mills, 228 horse ])owcr for G7 brass and metal lathes and 
•5,579 horse power for oil crushing plants, rice Imiling mills, etc. The 
numbei’ of sneh small motor.s is .steadily increasing and the I’ecent 
introduction of cheap seasonal and lwo-j>art industrial tariffs is likely to 
•stimulate minor elect rified indu.stric.s. 

13. Powrr jor irri/jation — The scope of/ered by the scheme for 
increasing the irrigation facilities of the province is of snfiiciont import- 
ance to warrant a brief description. Three hundred and ninety cusecs 
are already being pumped from the liamganga and 3\ali rivers for canal 
irrigation aitd *250 cusec.s are to lie supplied from Inbc-wells into the 
Ganges Cana! system in I'^feerut and Kulandshahr Districts in order to 
•release river water for much needed canal extensions in the arid districts 
•of IMutfra and Agra where the construction of tube-wells as a means of 
local irri'ration is not feasible for geol(>ifical reasons. Eighty cusses are 
already being thus pumped and an important project wJiicli was recently 
sanctioned by the Legislative Council for remodelling the Mat Bninch 
to enable it to caiTy the increased discharge to Muttra is now under con- 
struction. Should these .‘^o-called "conver.sion” .scheme.-^ now under trial 
prove remunerative they can be extended to the limit of the power still 
available on the Ganges Canal. The 3, -500 State Inlie-wells now being 
in.'-'tallcd in the Meerut. IBulandshahr. Ihjnor, iMoradahad and Bndaun 
areas will, as stated above, ab.sorb 10,070 kilowalt.s from the grid. These 
tube-wells will yield 2,250 cn.socR in the aggregate for protecting some 
"two million acres of land at present uncommanded by canals in whicli 
•area 380,000 acres of sugarcane, 375,000 acres of wheat and 00,000 acres 
of other hlidrif crops will be irrigated annually within three years’ time. • 

In addition some 380 zamindari wells which arc being energised by 
•the grid will yield a further 270 cusecs. 

Thus, the grid scheme furnishes the means of supplying a total of > 
'8,100 cusecs for additional irrigation in the western districts or more 
than half the cold weather flow of the Ganges river. 

Apart from this, jrower has also been made available at a rate of one 
annn per unit for agricultural purposes, and 0 pies per unit for irrigation 
pnmiiing, at no less than 3 ,070 transformer points throughout the rural 
area covered bj' the grid. The , importance of the.'^e amenities for 
•cheapening the cost of production is olmous. 
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14. Deprpctntion— Turning now to the worlang expenses it should he- 
explained that in the project estimate sanctioned by the Secretarj* of 
State in 1931, depreciation was computed by what is known as'the- 

sinking fund” method under which a smaller annual debit is made on 
the ground that the instalments funded at compound interest rates will 
contribute the full value of the plant within the period of its life. Tliis - 
practice is, however, open to certain objections. Due to the recent ■ 
fall in interest rates, the method of computation has latelv been revised 
and the simple interest or "straight line** method of computation, l-as 
been substituted in the revised project under which the annual contnbu- - 
tion towards depreciation equals the value of the plant didded, bv its 
life in years. 

The result of this enhanced depreciation contribution is of course to- 
reduce the apparent net profit on the scheme in the initial stages but to 
secure a larger and more continuous reserve for the replacement of 
obsolete machinery, thereby securing a higher factor of financial safety. 
For instance, in the Grid Committee’s report on the 1934 scheme with 
a capital of 192 lakhs in 1935-36, the depreciation allowed by the Com- 
mittee was 2'3 lakhs as against 4'1 lakhs now being put aside for the- 
current year. 

As regards the life adopted for the various types of plant on the grid,, _ 
the Grid Enquiry Committee of 1034 recorded as follows : 

“The lives assumed for various items of plant and equipment 
ate reasonable. In the case of transmission lines the poles of 
which are made of Tata rails, the provision is very liberal. Our 
conclusion is that the provision for depreciation as a whole is satis- -• 
factory with reference to the prices of plant and equipment now 
obtaining. Its adequacy should, hov'cver, be examined at least 
every three years in the light of the estimated cost of replacement 
of the plant at rales then in force.” 

15. Establishment—Undier “establishment” the annual charges 

against revenue as stated in column 11 of the Schedule have been- 
based on that share of the cost of the actual staff to be engaged, 
which is debitable to revenue — the remainder of the cost being debited 
to capital. The allocation of hydel establishment charges between capital 
and revenue in any year is thus proportionate to the amount of capital, 
and Tgven-QB pW •mmntenwncfe targes ba.'udl'&d k>y 

during that year. Thus, in years of high capital outlay the cost of estab- 
lishmenb debitable to revenue is lower than in later years when the 
annual capital charge decreases. 

Ifi. Repairs — Provision has been made in column 12 of the Schedule 
for annual and special repairs on the basis of actual experience gained 
over a period of years. Beplacements and major renewals of plant will 
be financed from the depreciation fond. 

17. Operating Ratio— Jn paragraph 41, Chapter III of the Grid 
Enquiry Committee’s Eeport, 1934, it was remarked that the “operating 
ratio’ ' (or proportion of total -working expenses to gross revenue) exceeded 
50 per cent, in 1934-35, and the ad^sability of reducing this I'atio as 
soon as possible was pointed oat. A reference to the Schedule will show . 
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that the operating ratio for 1935-36 is 48'5 falling to 42'3 in 1939-40- 
In considering these figures it must be remembered that in a project such 
as tne Ganges Gnd with eight separate generating stations and 1,970 
sub-stations spread over a wide area, the establishment costs must 
always be higher than those of more concentrated schemes, 

18. Cost per unit It is anticipated that 312 lakhs of units will be 
sold in the current year rising to 771 lakhs when the grid is fully 
developed in 3943-44. The average cost per unit inclusive of all charges 
IS expected to be ll’S pies in the current year, 30‘4 in 1936-37 falling 
to 8'51 in the completed scheme. 

19. Financial aspect — Turning now to the financial aspect of the 
enterprise, a glance at the attached schedule will show that with a capital 
outlay of Es.168‘33 lakhs incurred up to the end of 1934-35, the gross 
revenue for the cun-ent year is estimated at Es.18'98 lakhs as compared 
with the estimated yield of 16 ‘56 lakhs of the 1931 project after making 
adjustments on account of subsequent charges in the licensees’ guaranteed 
revenue. The following figures show the recent progress in electrifica- 
tion in both urban and rural areas. During the year 1933-34, 
21,276,882 units were generated on the grid out of which 16,470,968 
units were utilized. In 1934-35 these figures rose to 30,023,856 and 
24,025,034 respectively. In 1934-35, 1,178,076 units were consumed for 
agricultural purposes rising to 1,340,913 units in the period April to 
December, 1935. Dor irrigation pumping from State tube-wells 
1,596,978 units were consumed in 1934-35 against 4,499,890 in the nine 
months April to December, 1935 inclusive. The gross anticipated ulti- 
mate revenue as shown in column 10 of the schedule attached will oe seen 
to rise from 19 T4 lakhs in the current year to Es.45’04 lakhs in 1943-44. 
Of this it is estimated that 4'49 lakhs will be derived from irrigation 
pumping in 1935-30 rising to 19T8 lakhs from this source in 1941-42. 
Hence rather more than 40 per cent, of the total revenue will eventually 
accrue from State-owned pumps for which there is a secured load. The 
worldng expenses are expected to rise from 9’31 lakhs in the current year 
to 20‘67 lakhs in 1940-41, vide column 15 of the schedule. After deduct- 
ing interest charges, depreciation and working expenses, it is estimated 
that there wall be a net surplus of 2'34 lakhs in 1936-37 rising steadily 
to 8'43 lakhs in 1940-41. It must be remembered that the grid revenue 
from tube-wells will be subject to the rainfall variations of different years. 
As in the case of any irrigation scheme these seasonal variations average- 
out over a series of years and the revenue forecast may be accepted with 
confidence. 

20. It will thus be seen that whilst enabling some two million 
acres of land at present unprotected by irrigation, to be cornmanded 
and nearly three-quarters of a million additional acres to be irrigated 
eveiy vear, the project may be expected at an early date to contribute- 
a modest sum to the reduction of the provincial j-evenue deficit. Durther 
it will enable minor industries to be developed in the towns and villages 
to an increasing degree, thus enhancing the prosperity of the country- 
side. 
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•xne enierpnse n. , llo^^e^e^, a wider rimportance in that it ojjens 
the way for an electrical advance on a larger scale into tracts hitherto 
beyond tlic reach of the Ganges Canal falls as a source of power. The 
combination of steam generation vnth a hydro-electnc system wv’.i 
enable the benefits of cheap electricity to he extended eastwards to 
millions of agriculturists existing at present in arid tracts with little 
hope of economic relief.. 

Koorkee: • \V, L. STAJrPE, 

February 3, 1930. Chief Engineer (Development), 

Irrigafion Branch 



GANGES CANAL HVDRO-ELECTRIC GRID 

ULTBIi^TE DEVELOPMENT 
Schedule I — Abstract of financial residls 
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APPENDIX.'\'.B 
A note on Rural uplift— Irrigation 

1. Theic lias been a good deal of x-a^o talk recently in the papers 
and elsewhere about so-called rural uplift. Apart from loose genera- 
lities, I have seen no concrete proposals put forxvard to improve materially 
the condition of the villager. It is easy to suggest such steps as improve 
eel sanitation, improved manuring, filling in pits (often by digging 
others), establishing birth control clinics, lectures on improved village 
life and other such activities. But in my opinion the only real way to 
improve and “ uplift ” the village is first of all to put some more money 
into the villagers’ pockets either by introducing some new industiy or 
by improving in a inatertal way the existing means and process of pro- 
duction. 95 per cent, of xnllagers live on the land and their condition can 
only be improved by either increasing the yield of the land or by reduc- 
ing the cost of production and/or of transporting the produce to market.- 
Vaguc forms of “ uplift ” such as those suggested above are in other 
words meaningless unless they are based on the material improvement 
of the villager in the matter of agriculture. 

2. This in my opinion is where the Irrigation Department and 
Hydel come into the picture, in joint company with the Agricultural 
Department. 

(a) In connection uith the new cheap type of State tube-wella 
selling tvater and manure on volumetric principles, irrigation hast 
been cheapened and extended as a means of (i) improving yield of 
existing crops, (ii) enabling more crops to be grown in the village 
and (m) enabling crops of greater value to be grown such as long 
staple cotton and improved canes. Thus the electrified tube-well 
does in effect improve the material outlook of the villager. 

(b) Electricity has become available at the village and tube-well 
transformer point as a means of processing the crop locally — with- 
in the village — so that the enhanced profits not only of growing 
extra crops, but also of turning them into the manufactured article 
can also accrue to flio villager. Th'is dc'hriiie'iy puts more money 
into his pocket and gives him a new interest in production. The 
introduction of village sugar crushers and centrifugals, cotton gins 
and oil pressing kolhus definitely makes this possible. The cheap 
rate of 1 anna per unit which we cTiarge for agricultural processes 
must encourage these means of processing grain, being 33 per cent, 
cheaper than the industrial rates charged in the towns which are 
themselves admittedly cheap. 

3. Thus we can fairly contend that the hj'del-cum-tube-well scheme- 
confers a material benefit on the village aod is the best form that the so- 
called “ uplift ” can take. It is real and tangible and forms a substan- 
tial basis on which to found other forms of secondary uplift. 
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It has been arranged that the additional staff necessary to operat(^ 
this ^^lde-sprcad system of electric irrigation will also be utilized as 
demonstrators for improving local agi-icultural methods by more scientific 
inigation and manuring, belter consolidation of holdings and better treat- 
ment of the soil. The activities of both the Agj-iculture and Iirigation 
stafis arc being jointly directed to this end. Tube-wells are bein^ divid- 
ed into groups, each supeiwised agriculturally by a skilled officer and 
(cchiucallj bj a trained canal official. A system of liquid fertilization, 
is now being tried by which the cultivator can purchase his water after 
impregnation with a siiifahlc fertilizer in solution to the degree necessary 
for the paiticular local .soil. This S 3 ' 6 tcin is capable of vast extension if 
found practically feasible. The value of the State tube-well in providing 
a source of pure drinking water free from local pollution at thousands of 
villages in the Grid area sliould not be overlooked. 


It is our objective that (be Slate liibc-wcll should become the local 
point for real village uplift. That it sliould form a centre for mutual 
effort towards not only the licttenncnt of the evoj), but the happiness of 
the culiivvilor. Drinking and bathing facilities for men and cattle are 
being provided at wells in the electrified area. Loud speakers are 
being installed where the cultivator can sit under trees and listen to the 
news of the day and information about prices and rates. Disruptive 
voices will, wo believe, ho shortly stilled by the hum of electric motors 
at 1.50t) points whore, by true co-operation, the villager can be placed a 
little further from the abj'ss of hunger and discontent. 


A combined .steam electric power net-work and irrigation pump- 
ing scliome is now being matured on lbo.«e lines for the consideration of 
Government and will bo placed before the ijcgislative Council, if approv- 
ed, in due course. 


Such a project, if successful, would, apart from its intrinsic local 
importance, demonstrate the feasibility of similarK' clcctrii\’ing other 
districts where a supjily of low lying river wafer exists and where suit- 
able geological conditions can lie olitaincd for State wells in areas remoto 
from*^tlic rivers. The imi;ortanco of these developments on the future 
welfare of the pnmnee cannot, 1 submit, be over-estimated. The inter- 
vention of cheap power tlirongh the devcloiiment of the resources of 
modern engineering, opens out a new vi^^ta of hope not only for the 
minor iirlmn indiisfrinlist luit also for millions of cultivators who are at 
present living pcrilonslj' close to starvation due to lack of facilities for 
growing adequate crops. 


4. As regards the question of increased production, it has long been 
realized that 'unless we take steps to encourage the better fertilization of 
the local soils, there is grave danger of exhaustion of the soil by the 
cultivators repcafedlv faking out rich crops which deplete the soil re- 
sources. This danger fends to be increased by cheap irrigation as 
temptation to grow the more valuable crops more cheaply is greater. 
Hence the Irrigation Branch and Agricultural De]TOrtment in conjunc- 
tion arc endeavouring to counteract this by organizing the cheap sale ot 
manures both natural and chemical. The tube-well operator keeps a. 
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■stock of manure at co't price the hale of which is encouraged by propa- 
panda and also by demonstratiou. It is suggested that lower water rates 
Bhould be offered to cuUivatorR using a minimum quantity of fertiUzer 
per acre. This is being investigated. 

The consohilation of holdings is being encouraged so that a culthator 
•can sui^ervise his field operations with less effort and expense. Consoli- 
dation also involves the purcliase of less water at the well as the aggre- 
gate loss by percolation in transit to the fields is less. 

Better aystema of tillage are being taught at the demonstration 
centres. Land is being levelled so that fields take less water. The 
Bisteni of trenching for sugarcane planting is being encouraged. 

A svstem of liquid fertilization is also being tried out at two wells 
xmd will be reported on at length after the current season. 

Jilj general idea is that each lube-well apart from being a village 
irrigation and industrial centre should also be a social and hygienic 
centre taking the place of the village "chopal". 

to) We have already installed a high candle power light at each 
tube-well transformer and this burns free of cliarge ns an adveitisement. 
ion watts To C. P. lamps have been installed at ever> tube-well. 

(6) We have started the planting of trees at the coinera of the exist- 
ing 50'><50’ plots. Incidentally these plots are not big enough and we 
must go in for lOO'^lOO' at once to give more room for the activities 
mentioned below. 

A pihiJidu tree should be planted clear off the tiansmission line but 
otiierwnsG as centrally in the plot as possible and under this a chahutni, 
•say 20 feet diameter but giving space for the tree to expand should be 
built. An alternative is to locate the operator's hut, the manure godown 
tind a covered end verandah “chojKir’ in one building, with an extended 
platfoini projecting under the pilkhan tree. Designs are wanted for 
these tyqies. 

(c) Drinking v\ater facilities should be provided bj a pqie from the 
rising main fitted with a tap and n bnck pavement below. This could 
be fixed against the side of the well or if preferred at a moic centra 
hydrant where more people can get at it. Taking water from the gaug- 
ing tank or gul should be discouraged as it is liable to infection during 
epidemic. 

We should also require an overhead tank covered with a tiled or mal- 
Ihoid roof, to hold one day's supply for the average village, ?av 300 
people at 5 gallons = say 1,500 gallons supply. Tins tank and pillars 
1o be paid for out of uplift gr.ints. Tlie tank would be filled in 3 or 3 
mnnites running of the well pump once daily when the well is not 
lunmng for vrngation. 

(di A bathing tank for people sUouId be installed on or beside the qul 
just below the gauging tank. Designs are wanted for this, but I suggest 
a pond lined mth fiat bncks in lime, cement pointed, with 1 : 1 sloping 
sides, 3 ft. deep at one end for children sloping to S ft. at the otherTand 
about 20 ft. Ion", It should be possible to draw the water off this for 
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cleaning, hence it should be sited at as high a level as possible, if neces- 
sary above the gnl level. Designs for this are invited from all concerned. 
It would be better to keep the bathirg tank off the gul if possible as- 
otherwise the gnl water which is liable to be drunk lower down, will 
become infected in times of disease. This should be studied. 

(c) Then there is the question of cattle watering and bathing. For- 
watering we have provided a number of troughs at different wells the- 
cost of which has hitherto been subscribed by various officei’s. We- 
should not do any more of this by private charitj’^ but should encourage- 
“ uplift ” by providing a cheap State trough at every well, also at 
points where tube-well guls intersect important roads. A cheaper type- 
of trough should be designed. It ought to be possible to make one for" 
Es.50 instead of Es.lOO. 

As regards cattle bathing, we should proceed in two ways : 

(1) Near the well an oi'dinaiy kutclia wallow can be dug ar.t 
filled periodically from the gul by the operator. Cattle would 
ordinarily come and wallow in this pit. 

(2) Alternatively we can fill up small village tanks from the gnd 
at cheap rates say half rate to be charged on the gallons used. 
This could be done at times of little irrigation demand when there 
is naturally energy and water to spare. Between February 28, 
when rabi demand ceases and April 16 , when sugarcane first water- 
ing begins there is always a period of slack demand. Operators 
should prepare a list of all village tanks within the tube-well 
command and an ofiicer should be deputed to compute the number- 
of hours running required to give a bathing supply within all these 
tanks. The hours running necessary to fill them should be posted 
at each tube-well. Hence an account could be kept of the amount 
of water and units used for such purposes. This will check sales 
and prevent corruption on the part of the operators in their 
irrigation accounts. 

(/) Gramophones fitted with amplifiers are being bought for installing; 
in the cliopal or on- the roof of the well house. The records will deal 
with such questions as rates of water and quantities necessary for each- 
crop, suitable manures for different soils and quantities necessary, 
methods of purchase, improved tillage, levelling plots, types of cane seecL 
locally suitable, etc. To ring the changes song and storj^ and news, 
records can be put on alternately. Ideas are in-vdted. 

W. L. STAMPE, 

Chief Engineer, Irrigation Development, 

United Provinces. 
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CHAPTER VI 

■Organlicd State^aW for the deveiopment of the Handloom Weavlnl 
Industry (Cotton) by R. T. Shlvdasanf, Esq., I.C.S., Director of 
Industries, United Provinces 

In 1031 the Government of India set apart 5 laklis of rupees per 
year for 5 years for the development of Cotton Handloom Weaving 
Industry. The United Provinces Government received Ila.1,04,000 for 
the 17 months ending March, 103G. The grant for the current 
financial year is Ila.8G,4Q0. With the help of this grant, the Industries 
Department have undertaken a comprehensive scheme for giving 
organized State-aid to the weavers. This scheme consists of; 

(a) aun'oy of the Cotton Handloom Weaving Industry, 

(b) organized State-aid for the development of the E&ndlooin 
Weaving Industrj', and 

(c) sole buying agency scheme. 

1. Surcey— 15 suiveiors were appointed for about 8 months in 
1035 to collect statistics all over the province regarding the number 
and types of looms, number of weavers (part-time and whole-time) and 
the consumption of yam, etc. Them reports also deal with the differ- 
ent systems in operation for tho supply of yarn to tbc weavers and for 
the marketing of their products. They have also collected samples of 
-different types of handloom cloth. The cost of survey amounted .to 
Hs. 30, 750-14-0 out of which Rs.17,719 was met from the Government 
•of India Grant. 

2. Organized Sialc-aid — ^This scheme aims at an all round assistance 
to the weavers more or less on the lines on which work was already being 
-done by the department : 

(i) Collection of Samples — ^Tho worKmunsliip of the weavers 
and the printers in the province is .already fairly efficient, and their 
primary difficulty is Jack of proper marketing facilities. As a first 
VoenAutu, vjn{iln*s Wju taJiaiAvli tA Irffivi-uih. Aypijs t/l 
fabrics made by the weavers. A number of the'^e have been 
approved and graded. Some of the saraplos have been sent to the 
Central Weaving Institute, Benares, for modifications to suit the 
market. Some onginal and improved designs bare also been pre- 
pared at the Institute. Select^ samples have been collected in 
sample cards giving specifications and prices. 

(u) Commercial traTellers — Tliesc samples have been given to 
B rural and 4 urban commercial travellers, uho have been canvass- 
ing for oiders both in towns and in village markets. Apart from 
securing business, tbese commercial travellers will assist in indi- 
cating tlio requirements of iconsamcre of different markets ; and 
the weavers will be instructed to produce goods accordingly. 



3. Designs The i3opukrity of the handloom product is based not 
only on theii cheapness and durability, but because one can get a large 
variety of products on the handloonis, vhereas the mills have neces- 
sarily to produce large quantities of a limited number of designs. For 
this reason it is necessary to keep on evolving new designs and adapting 
old ones to modern requirements. Separate designers have, therefore, 
been appointed for weaving and for printing woi'k. Provision has also 
been made for meeting the losses initially incurred by weavers in under- 
taking the execution of these new designs both in the process of manu- 
facture and on account of the failure of some of the designs to find a 
sale in the market. 

4. Research and Experiments — The appliances and processes 
generally used by the weavers, dyers and pi-inters are mostly still old- 
fashioned and uneconomical. Provision has, therefore, been made for 
(a) special staff consisting of a research assistant, (b) 2 master weavers 
and other staff to do research work at the Central Weaving Institute, 
Benares, and at the Dyeing and Printing School, Cawnpore. 

0 . Finishing and Calendering— One of the chief difficulties in getting 
n good price for the products of the handloom weavers is the lack of 
finish in appearance, as finishing machinery and appliances are expen- 
sive and beyond the means of weavers. Provision has been made to 
give grants to persons who are setting up calendering and bleaching 
plants in 3 or 4 different centres in United Provinces. 


G. Stores and Supervision of Manufacture — In order to instruct the 
weavers in the use of improved methods and appliances and to assise 
them to prepare goods of new designs, it is proposed to utilize the agency 
of demonstration parties attached to Model Weaving Schools. These 
demonstration parties might shortly be substituted by tuitional classes 
according to the proposals of the Industries Eeorganization Committee’s 
Deport. In addition to these demonstration parties, stores have been 
set up at six centres — Sandila, Bara Banki, Tanda, IMau, Etawah and 
Amroha. Thc.ce .stores will be in charge of slcilled supervisors, who will 
demonstrate the use of improved looms and appliances to the weavers 
and supervise the execution of orders according to specifications. The 
stores will arrange for cheap finance from co-operative banks for help- 
ing weavers who 'form themselves into co-operative societies. The 
stores will also an-ange for the supfily of raw materials and sale of cloth 
through the Central IMarkcting Organization. The stores will thus 
serve as a link between the weavers and the market. 


7. Provincial Marhcting Organization— A provincial central market- 
in'’’ organization has been started to organize the marketing of handloom 
products. For the present, the Central Islarketing Organization has 
licen started as a section of the United Provinces Arts and Crafts 
Emporium at Lucknow for both wholesale and retail business. This 
section is a self-contained organization in charge of an Assistant Mana- 
'tcr under the general supervision of the Business Manager of the 
Emporium. It was opened by Lady TTaig on 27th November, 1935. 
In barelv 4 months upto 31st March. 193G, it has done business in 
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liandloom products amounting to Bs,34.377.8-G. This section alio 
controls the work of the commercial travellers and the stores, thereby 
co-ordinating production -with marketing. Apart from securing bii^i- 
ness in United Provinces, the Marketing Organization has partieipateil 
in various exhibitions outside United Provinces m order to extend tb> 
markets for the United Provinces Haodioom Products. 

8. Sole Buying Agency Scheme — The weavers are usually too poor 
to be able to hold on to their stocks and on account of their need for 
immediate 'cash it has been difficnlt to induce them to deposit their 
manufactures with a sales organization. Sole buying agents are, there- 
fore, being appointed for purchasing a particular line of goods as soon 
as they are made. Such agents will be given a suitable subsidy on a- 
sliding scale depending on tbe value of the goods purchased. Such 
agents will be under an obbgatioo to purchase all the goods produced, 
provided they are to standard and not to make purchases of similar 
articles from others. To begin witli, the sole buying agents are being 
appointed for buying the products made by co-operative societies of 
cottage wea^eTft winch number about 30. 

9. ConclMSio«-~-Briefiy, the scheme consists of a survey ; collect.on 
of samples ; evolving of new and improved designs ; researches and 
experiments for improving the appliances and processes for weaving, 
dyeing and pnnting ; stores for instructing ■weavers in impioved 
methods of work ; setting up small calendering plants for improving 
the fini«h of hand-made products and provision of marketing facilities 
through commercial travellers, central marketing organization and sole 
buying agents. 

The item-wise expenditure involved in the above scheme will be seen 
from the following statement : 


1. Survey 

2. (i) Cjllectjon of samples 
(ii) Commercial Travellers 

3. Designs 

4. Besearches and espenments 

5. 7inisl]ing .. 

0. Stores and supervision of roamifaeture 
I’rovinc.al marketing orgsDJzatiou 
Sole twving agency . . 


Bequirements 
during 1034-36. 
Rs. 

.. 17,710 
. . , 3,000 

.. 7,590 

7.280 
4, 500 
. , -la.tvie 
. .. 16,588 

. .. 7,247 

200 


.. 1,04.000 


Total 
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APPENDIX YU 

Programme of road construction and reconstruction in the United 
Provinces to be financed from the Road Development Fund. 

Ik a statement submitted to the Council in March 1935, the 
outlines of the road reconstruction programme, and the more important 
considerations which influenced its preparation, were explained. Briefly, 
it may now he re-stated that the ordinary water-bound I'oad cannot 
bear the strain of motor tiuflic which, year by year, is increasing in 
volume and intensitj'. Tlie change in the general mode of passenger 
travel from horse to motor is almost complete but the bullock-cart as a 
means of transportation of agi-icultural produce and other material 
both in urban and rural areas is still a large factor in detennining road 
policy in many localities. The depth of metalled crust on some roads 
has been reduced to such thinness that, unless it is thickened, they 
will cease to be metalled roads. In some places trafiic conditions arc 
now such that they require stronger and more durable surfaces to 
sustain the loads all the year round. Among the most urgent needs 
of the roads in the province are : (i) the thickening of the crust of 
certain roads, and (ii) the reconstruction and modernization of certain 
others. Constiaiction of new roads, however, desirable, increases our 
responsibility for providing additional funds for maintenance which 
must be mol either from provincial revenues or with the approval of 
the Government of India, charged to the Road Account. The province 
can ill afford additional maintenance charges from its own revenues, 
and it is not de.sirable, except in special cases, to reduce our 
receipts from the Itoad Development Fund by diverting part of that 
income to meeting the maintenance cost of new construction. But 
every endeavour has however been made to include in the programme, 
as far as possible, the construction of new roads and the provincializa- 
lion and reconstruction of impox-tant local roads. The Government of 
India have accepted the proposal, strongly urged in June last in the 
Council, that the additional cost of maintenance resulting from the 
construction of new roads or fi'ora the provincialization of certain local 
roads should be debited to our income in the Road Development Fund, 
at least for a term of five ycars- 

Thc total co.st of the projects included in the programme to whict 
the Government of India have accorded their approval amounts to 
Rs.OO'GO lakhs. The constniction of the Moradabad-Bijnor road has 
not, as yet, been agreed to by them, but the local Government have 
made a strong i-epi'csentation to the Govcimment of India for reconsi- 
deration of the case of this road. Their reply is still awaited. 

The local Government have approved detailed estimates for 
Rs.81'25 lakhs in all. Schemes estimated to cost Rs.14‘88 (including 
in this the approximate cost of constructing the Moradabad-Bijnor 
I'oad) ni-e under preparation. The total cost of carrying out the proposed 

9 
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pro^imiiiiiic will bo approxiruafely iJs.W'lO iaUis, but, us tlie fJmoni. 
nicnt of India have gencroualy contributed a sum of Its.0'54 lakJis fnmi 
their own reserve towards the cost of con«;tnjctiog certain roads, the net 
co--t to be charged to llie local fiOTcmmcnt’s f-hare in the Hoad Account 
will I'C Hs.8t>'5y lakhs, assuming that the construction of the Momdabad- 
Bijnor road (which is estimated to cost Hs.7'2 laihs, including the 
feeder road from >>*ehtor to Haldaur railway station' will !>e agreed to 
by the Government of India. Funds to the extent of Hs.irnt hkhs 
ha\c been allotted during the current year, and it is proi>osed to allot 
Rs.17'28 lakhs during the jear J93G-37. llie balance ns.iilahle in the 
Koad Account at the beginning of 1037-88 will be IU.1’28 lakhs. To 
continue llio programrao to completion after 193C437, an udditionul punj 
of Hs.riG'GO hikhs wiH bo required, and the method wherel»y fhe remain- 
der of (he programme is to be financed will Jiase to be considered in due 
course. 

The ijuiin outline of the prt^rramme is gisen in the following state- 
ments : 


iBH 

MilrK(r<> 

»U- 

matMl 

cOrt 

JliitrirU afTret^iI 

rteoiklUhni'^f 
ef firortHrl/tl roadt 

116 

lt«. 

7-8'j 

Ilcnnnn, AilahAliS'J. 


Si 

7 4S 

CAwnperp, Karrukh. 
»b«U, Ktampuri, KtAU, 
.\l|pir)i, }< ilsntUltaliP 
and Mciorut. 

lltruftantaear. 

8 iLaranptir find IMim 
IJtin. 

Mpvrot, M^Hula'ind amV 


4t 

133 

S^hAri>i)pur..\ffit)aln 

7 

•70 

nAirilly. 

Sihsrnnpitr. 

DehrA-Dhslo uivt llarilHsr-ilAilriiiiUb 



Ddhra l>iin. 


6 

01 

Mueagimatrar. 


53 

•82 

a[y>rut nni Uulfuid-hsl<r. 

Bombay-DcUii 

in 

1-48 

Miitlro ortil Au'ts. 

Agra Cn«mpore 

50 


.\zra « it atsinetiH. 

AgTft.Alipirh . 



Agrft Brill Aligiirlu 

Agre-toichMir.5ikn 



Aitrs. 

rifoinbad tlailway f«^cr 



lio. 




Dq. 



•23 

Do. 


6S 

2*87 

Mainpuri and Ktawali- 


H 


r.lati, AtizAth, MuUta, 


M 

7-17 

Uudiiin And BirpiPy. 
I.Hcktiow, Unite. Cawn. 

Cuvrnpore* Ilnmirjnr.Saii-or 

IS 

1-21 

pon nad Jataiin. 
Cawnporc. 

IS 

1-18 

FarrukhnUo'l, EtairAh 


3 

•21 

arid KhBb}ahanj>ur. 
rtawaJi. 

lOian IcTiui Gate, .Ihaiiiii . 

1 


Jha»<i. 





Fat^lipur 

2 

■2-J 

FflUshpnr and Bands. 

r#tfti|>ur CsK'otyi'j .. ,• 

ht*n >1 iD'vti, OjTnporo Divwioh .. 

1 


rarrukLabad. 

• 

4S 
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Name of road 

Slileage 

Esti- 

mated 

cost 

. Districts affected 



Rs. 


Bareilly-Ranikhet . , ’ 

Lucknow -Gorakhpur 

Lucknow-Baroillj 

Lucknow-Benares 

Sitapur-Bahralch . . , . 

Station Road, Lucknow . . 
AHahabad-Pyzabad 
Allahabad-Gorakhpur 

Pyzabad-Bahraicb 

Bahraich Railway feeder. . 

Station Roads, Gorakhpur 
Benaros-Sarnath 

Goraklipur-Ghazlpur 

Station roads, Benares Division 
Allahabad Link 

37 

72 

20 

31 

21 

3 

7 

43 

33 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1- 64 

.7-06 

4-36 

J. -59 

1-61 

-15 

1-10 

2- 27 

2-12 

-20 

-14 

•34 

•18 

•12 

1-05 

Naini Tal Bareilly. 

Lucknow, Brra Banki, 
Fyzabad, Gonda,'Bosti 
and Gorakhpur. 

Lucknow, Sitapur and. 
Sliahjahanpur. 

Lucknow, Partabgarh, 
and J aunpur. 

Sitapur. 

Fyzabad and Sultanpur. 

Azamgarh and Gorakh- 
pur. 

Gonda and Bahraich. 

Bahraich. 

Gorakhpur. 

Benares. 

Azamgarli. 

Total 

847-5 

63-08 


II — Reconstruction of local roads 
provincialised 


i 


Muttra-Gokul-Baldeo 

Muttra-Brindaban 

Nandgaon-Barsana 

Sikandrabad-Dankaur 

Gonda-Balrampur 

Benares- Ghazipur 

Mirzapur-Jaunpur 

Auraiya-Phaphund 

AIlahabad-Rewah . . . . 

13 

6 

a 

4 

12 

41 

24 

13 

27 

1-49 
•40 
•15 
•32 
•94 
•95 1 
1-47 
•82 
3-75 

Muttra, 

Do. 

Do. 

Bulandshahr. 

Gonda. 

Bonaree and Ghazipur. 
Jaunpur and Mirzapur. 
Etawoh. 

Allahabad. 

Total 

145 

10-55 


IJI — New roads 




Roorkee-Hardwar 

Kaman-Nandgaon 

Auraiya-Bhcgnipur 
Bhognipur-Kora-Johanabad 
Kora-Johanabad to Bindki 
Moradabad-Bijnor 

9 

4 

1 80 
42 

1-83 
•35 
r 2-23 

4 3-40 

1 2-78 
7-20 

Saharanpur. 

Muttra. 

^Cawnpore and Fatehpur" 
Moradabad and Bijnor. 

Total 

135 

17-79 


IV — Bridges 




Bridge over Sai 

Akbari bridge, Jaunpur . . 

Level crossing. Rosa. Approaches to — 

'*27 

1-50 

-30 

•37 

Jaunpur. 

Do. 

Shahjahanpur. 

Total 

•• 

2-17 


V — Purchase of rollers 

• • 

1-64 





1 


Proposals 
to bo 

approved bj 
Govommonl 
of India. 
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Name of road 

Udeage 

Bati- 

mated 

Cost 

Districts affected 

VI — fVerka Jot vihich Qovtmmtnt of 
India ham promised contn* 
htiiion 

1. Sikandiabod'Dankaui road 

2. Railway feeder roads, Firoeabad 

and Bahratch. 

3. Construction of rood from— 

(i) Antaiya-Koxa-Jehanabad . . 

(ii) Korc.Jehanabad toBindki.. 

4. Aniaiya-Fhaphund >• .. 

5. AIlababad^Bewah . • 
e. KandgaoQ.Karaan . . 

7. Bridge over Sai, Jauopur 

Amount 

(ribution 
1 Half 

1 Half 

^ Half 
Fall 
Do. 

Do. 

n.. 

•40 

4-25 

*•41 

3-76 

•35 

•38 

Approximafe. 


Total . . j 


0-S4 



To summarise, the programme is — 


(i) to reoonBtruoe and recondition 84$ milos of provi&eial 

roada St a coat of •• •• .. 63’$$ lakhs. 

(u) to provincialise and reconstruct 145 miles of local 

nsda at a ovet of .• .. .. 10'65 ,, 

(ill) to construct ISS miles of D«vr roods at a cost of .. 17’79 „ 

(iv) to construct new bridges and to repair an old bridgs 2*17 „ 

(v) to purchase toad toller* for the esecutioB of work .. 1*64 i, 

Total .. 08 *ia „ 


The total leugth of loads proposed to be constructed and improved 
is 1,128 miles and the total expenditure proposed to be incurred is 
Bs.96*13 lakhs. 

Worhs canted out during 1935-36 

The work dunng the current year liad to be limited mainly to the 
collection of material. The actual work of reconstruction is in hand 
in Meerut District on the Ghaziabad-Bulandshahr toad, on the Lucknow- 
Bareilly road in Sitapur and Shahjahanpur Districts, and on the Lucknow 
Jhansi road in Lucknow District, on the Meerut-Bareilly road in 
Bareilly District, on the station roads in Gorakhpur and Bahraich and 
on the Grand Trunk road in Benares and Cawnpore Districts. 
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APPENDIX Vm 

Note on the results of afforestation of the Jumna and Chambal ravines by 
Mr. Debi Lai Sah, B.A., M.Sc., Afforestation Division, Cav/npore 

1. ^ History of afforestation — ^In order to understand the afforestation 
■work in the Jumna and Chambal ra'vines and to judge its results, it is 
necessary to know the history and aims of this affox'estation. It ■was 
generally known that there are extensive waste and rawne lands along 
the Jumna and Chambal rivers. The question of utilizing these waste 
lands was the subject of a report as early as 1879 but no definite action 
was taken in the matter for nearly 30 years. In 1890 in his report on 
Indian Agriculture Dr. Voelker laid down the necessity of creating 
fuel and fodder reserves. The subject was rewved in the United Prov- 
inces Government resolution no. 348, dated 20lh August, 1922, when 
a Forest Officer was deputed to make a sm'vey of the most promising 
areas. After his report, a committee of officials and non-officials was 
appointed in 1913 to examine the various points raised in that report 
and to submit recommendations to Government. This committee 
recommended that it is most desirable that anyi measures considered 
IH’acticable be undertaken to increase the productiveness of the ravine 
tract for gi'azing purposes and for the production of fuel but it was 
against the application of the Land Acquisition Act on any extensive 
scale when introducing the management of -ravines in the Etawah 
district. In 1914, vide G, 0. no. 175-L of SOlh September, 1914, the 
Principal of .‘\gricultural College. Cawnpore and a Forest Officer were 
appointed to report on the possibilities of an extended campaign of 
ravine reclamation and prevention of erosion as approved for the 
Etaw.ah district and the scope offered in this direction for useful famine 
works, 

2. Ahns of afforestation — Originally it was only intended to improve 
the ravine lands for grazing purposes and for the production of fuel but 
various objects of nianageraent as given below were laid down by 
Government Orders or resolutions that were issued at intervals from 
1912 to 1920 : 

(i) To stop .soil erosion in ravines, i.e., the scouring out of the 
beds of ravines and the washing down of their banks. 

(ii) To .stop further extension of rarines inland. 

(iii) To prevent good soil being washed off the uplands and 
earned away down to the rivers. 

(iv) To retain the rainfall in the soil and thus rai.se the water 
level. 

(v) To make fodder reserves by gi'owiug grass (hay) for the local 
villagers and for exjiort to other localities in famine years. 

(vi) To provide good pasturage. 

(vii) To provide firewood for the local villagers. 
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To grow firewootl for export and sale at a profit. 

(ix) To grow valuable timber for sale at a profit. 

(x) To provide tanibark for the Cawnpore tanneries. 

(xi) To break down the ravines with the object of making tliem 
suitable for agriculture or fm the production of fodder. 

(xii) For financial profit. 

(xiii) To encourage zamindars to protect and manage tbeir outi 
ravines. 

(xiv) As famine relief works. 

Besides the above there were others too— each as creation of breeding 
ground for cattle, improvement of soil, etc. 

3. Natural vegetation in ravine land — The natural vegetation of 
the ravine land has been, destroyed by uncontrolled cultivation wherever 
the Boil is fit for this, and by uncontiolled grazing, recUess desttnclion 
and by fires elsewhere. Large aie«s aie now almost treeless but natural 
vegetation has undoubtedly been forest and is still forest except in 
kanhar and usar soils. The vegetation is mostly of a xeropbj’iic type 
and consists of small trees, (homy bushes and grass — the fo1Iowii<j 
being the most common and characteristic : 

Large ehurbs 

Trees or Small bushes 

small trees 


Oappaiis aphylla 
{^•on7). 

Cappatis horrida 
{hins). 

Salvadora oleoicles 
(pila). 

Adhatoda vasica 
[arusa), 

Zizuphus spp. (ber) 
Oarissa spinarura 
(fcarowndo). 

\cacia arabicu is also found fnngjng the rivers, nahs and on moist>*r 
localities, but seldom occurs m the arid lavine zone. 

iloie important than trees and shrubs arc the grasses. The most 
common grasses in the ravine land are Aristida hystrix and Aristida 
depres'-a both of which are practically worthless and are known as ‘ -vo/cd 
lampa ’ The more valuable grasses do exist even in the rncst heavily 
grazed localities under the shelter of some thorny bushes or in patches 
of uno\en ground inaccessible to cattle. 

4. The offoreiiation ivork — The work of afforestation of the .Turana 
and Chambal ravines was staited in 1912 and continued for nearly 35 
yvais dming which period ll,9fb3 acres of ravine land were planted with 
timber .and fuel species. But towards the end of 1027 the w’ork of 


Pfosopis spicigeri BiUiUss aegyptiaca 
(0/teonkar). (/tingol). 

Acacia leuoophtoaa Dichrostachya 
' (reonj) . cinotea (fcftoiri). 

Azidirachta indica Zizuphus jujuba 
(neem). (ber) 

Acacia catechu 
(k/iair). 
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plduling was given iip ou financial grounds and also due to the fact that 
the timber species in the newly planted ravines, though they started 
vcr 3 ’ well, did not come up to the original expectations. When afforesta- 
tion A\as in full swing, the working of the soil was done thoroughlj'’ and 
systematically. Big bundlis w^ere made on the bottom of some jiromi- 
nent lawnes io store up water to keep the surrounding soil moist. 
Small earth dams w^ere also made at the heads of the small ravines to 
stop a sudden riin off of surface water and to stop further erosion there. 
Of all the indigenous trees of the area habal seemed the most attractive 
b\-, reason of the demand for its bark for tanning and for fuel but as 
man\' as 42 other species w’cre also tried. Both planting and dii'ccf 
sowings were attempted by the ridge and ditch method. 

5. Results of afforestation — ^The aftbrcstalion policy started with so 
many different objeefs of management that complete success was hardly 
io be expected. Some of the objects overlap one another or are consp- 
qiienlial of one or the other but the three inimarv objects were : 

<11 to grow firewood .and valuable timber for sale at a profit, 

(2) to improve the pasturage and tree growth on the ravine^ 
and thus to establish fuel and fodder reserves, and 

(3) to prevent the further erosion of ravunes and to check the 
extension inland of the raAones. 

(1) Timber — The object of growing valuable timber was really 
considered as one of the most important because it was on this that the 
chances of making the afforestation scheme pay were counted. The 
attempts so far made to grow' valuable timber have been made with 
many s])ecies of trees and have been failm-es as the trees do not grow 
to a big size on account of tlie adverse climatic conditions and the kankar 
that is found in the .subsoil in many' parts of the ravine land. Though 
iuorit of (he species of indigenous trees are gi-egarious, yet their only 
chance of developing in sucli an unfavourable habitat is, according to 
Mr. ^Mai’riott, to stand alone or in pairs or trios — free from excessive root 
competition. Whatever the reason it is almost certain tliat the ravines 
will not produce a crop sufficiently dense to pay for its formation. 

Fuel — Ti is now also definitely! known that artificial plantation in 
the ravines for the produclion of fuel alone is financially unprofitable. 
In fact, it was never exjiecied that the afforestation scheme could be 
made to pay out of the sale of firew'ood. 

(2) 1 mprovemcnl of fuel and fodder — 

Fuel-r~Mthou^h the indigenous forest is not w'orth much_, it would 
bo a mistalce to overloolr it altogether, for it is only' these indigenon 
trees (bat arc likely to do any good in these ravine areas. As far ns 
village requirements of fuel are concei'iied. it can bo safolv assumed that 
the indigenous trees will more than suffice. The protection of those 
species from heavy grazing and reckless destruction has not only 
improved their growth but has also laigcly contributed to their propoga 
(ion bv natural regeneration. In fact there is hardly an acre wlane 
simple jirolection has not brought jibouf. the appearance of some o*. 
the.ee trees. 
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Foddti — "Where closure is applied to auy ravine area or when ;he 
grazing is controlled, the wore valoable grasses oust the safed lam^a 
and spread rapidly as a rule. After a few years of closure all the grouiul 
except patches of exposed kanhar has been well covered nith foddei 
grasses — 

Andropogon feveolatna 
Andropogon pettitsus 
Apluda ariatata . . 

BraclJaria tamosa 
Chloris harbata . . 

Chloris rosburghiana 
Ohloris viigata 
Cymbopogon parkeri 
Dlcbanthiuni anuulatum 
Elausine aegyptiaca 
Elensine flagellifera 
Eriochloa ramosa. . 

Heteropogon contortus 
Ischaemum rugesum 

When, however, one of these closed areas is reopened to unrestricted 
grazing the reversion to the ori^poal worthless safed lampa and the 
almost complete disappearance of the useful fodder igrasses is veiy 
rapid. 

(3) Prevention of erosion and expansion of ravines — 

Espenence has shown that controlled grazing or closure to grazing 
has produced excellent fodder resen'es and has alone been enough to 
attain the object of stopping soil erosion in ravines and their extension. 
It is the grasses that really matter — not trees — as a preventive of surface 
run off of rain water and therefore of soil erosion. Observation has 
shown that wherever there is a thick crop of grasses, irrespective of the 
presence of shrubs or trees, no fresh erosion is visible in such areas while 
fresh erosion and slips are quite common in the unprotected areas where 
the ground is hare of grasses, 

6. Conclusions — (1) Bavine management and prevention of exten- 
sion of erosion in ravines are simply questions of control of grazing and 
improvement and preservation of grasses. Closure to grazing or 
controlled grazir^g enormously increases the quantity and quality of 
fodder grasses and indigenous trees or shrubs, and encourages their 
natural regeneration and effectively prevents soil erosion and the exten- 
sion of ravines. 

(2) It IS usually mere waste of money to attempt to introduce valuable 
timber or fuel species as due to various adverse factors the trees do not 
grow to a timber size or to a suffidently dense crop, and as by simple 
protection (either departraentally or by co-operative societies or village 
panchayats) and almost without any expenses it is iiossible to improve 
the indigenous fuel species and encourage their natural regeneration. 


Murjhaina, 

Chhotijergi. 

BMnjura, 

Kirxcai. 


Katauna. 
Bara jerga. 
MarJea. 
Ohur dub. 

Kola lapa 
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(3) Wlieuever a protected area is opened to continuous or unrestricted 
grazing, the reversion of the indigenous trees to their original state and 
the reversion to the original worthless sa^ed lampa and the almost 
comj)leto disappearance of the useful fodder grasses is veryi rapid. 

(4) Eegulation of igrazing and cultivation at and around the heads 
of the rarines is absolutely necessary to prevent the extension of ravines. 
The heads of ravines are often outside the boundary of land taken up for 
afforestation and some time in the middle of the cultivated land. It 
was the difficulty of dealing on a large .scale with such places that caused 
Government irractically to give up the idea of ravine reclamation as- 
early as 1920 (vide G. 0. no. 1503/XlY — 142 of 9th September, 1920;. 

(5) The construction of large masonry hundhs to store up water for 
keeping the soil moist does not justify the expenses involved. However, 
small earth darns made at the heads of ravines to stop surfaee run off of 
rain water are useful in preventing soil erosion and in silting up of the 
shallow newly formed ravines. 
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APPENDIX IX 

Note on Rural Education by R. H. Saloway, Esq., I.C.S. 

Yery powerful tuition and propaganda can be done by modem 
inechanical and optical Ecience, m the form of tra%elling cinemas, magic- 
lanterns, and gramophone records. This is a subject which 1 have 
personally tiled out to some extent and with most encouraging results. 
Ultimately I think the cinema will supersede the magic-lantern -to a 
great extent and there is practically no form of prop.aganda which does 
not lend itself to nvid representation by. the cinema. For myself I 
hare always used the IG mm. (or sub-standarH) apparatus, both as being 
much cheaper and as being better designed for remote dihat work. It 
wiU accommodate an audience of up to about 500 which is ample lor 
most occasions and creates and holds tlie interest of an audience as 
nothing else can. Films have already been made and are at once 
available on about a dozen different subjects of which sugarcane, killing 
field-rats, child-welfare, dangers of disease from the honse-fly, horse- 
breeding, dyeing, printing and weaving and the hydel grid are a few. 

Further films are under pieparation including one on rinderpest. 

These films and suitable apparatus to go with them have been 
supplied to a number of publicity vans in the United Provinces and are 
m regular work. A new development whicli promises much is the 
publicity bullock cart. This too is provided with a tiny self-contained 
•anema outfit and can go anywhere into the dihat. It has the new 
Dunlop pneumatic equipment so that the cart itself is a valuable ezhibit. 

■\Vith these an important and ino«.t useful item of equipment is the 
gramophone with special “ uplift ” songs and dialoigues. These can be 
■either complete in themselves or arranged to be played before or after 
certain films to provide additional instruction. 

Wireless reception apparatus is, at present, of doubtful value as a 
means of propaganda, though it has great possibilities. At present it 
suffers from the fault that it has to receive only what is available and 
that may not bo suitable to the time and place. 

Only when good programmes of interest and value are “ on the 
air ” regularl}' will the instrument be useful. It collects a crowd but 
that 18 about all at present. When fitted with a loud-speaker it can be 
arranged, however, to play gramophone records with great volume of 
sound and can also be arranged to amplify the lecturer’s voice in the 
same way. These two points are very useful. 

Few people seem to understand the basic idea of village propaganda. 
Some people think it is merely to provide the villager with a free taiuasha 
This IS wrong. Others think it consists in standin^j on a platform and 
delivering speeches of incredible length. This also is wrong. The 
idea IS to improve the villager’s knowledge of improvements and to set 
him on the road towaids effecting hxs own improvements. His interest 
must be maintained, and to that -extent only the thing is a tamaslui. 
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If lie is interested he will remember (he infoi-malion, if he is bored he 
vtill I’orgcl it. 

The whole idea js tnitional and M'ith tuition nm,-,i be combined 
(ho heencst interest.. ] suggest, that at least one of the.se j)iiblicitv 
nr propaganda units should be formed for each district and that it .should 
f^pend its wiioie time touring steadily and slowly round tlie district, being 
jH'esent .specially at fains and max'ket'^, l)ut at all limes working sleadiJv. 
It would spend two or three days at a village, (hen move on five or six 
inilo.s, stay another couple of day.s, move on again, and so on. 

It should consist of a pnenmatic-tyved bullock cart or perhaps two 
<'or(s, containing a .self-contained cinema unit (16 mm. .size), magic- 
lantern, gramophone and large selection of records. aI.«o perhaps a 
wireless set with lond-speakcr attachment which could be used either 
for tl)o gi'ainophone or for the lecturer. 

Cinema films of various activities will prove less bulkyi than models, 
bur. n few models can he eanied as necessary. There is no limit to the 
useful production of cinema (liras and there is no department that would 
not gladlj’ take tlie chance to show its activities to tlie public in this 
way. Probably every department would be willing to contribute some- 
thing to tlic cost. Hero are a few suggested subjects — Forestry, planting 
and tending young forests, — production of fodder grasses in forest land.— - 
uses, felling, and seasoning^ of limber. Bye-products, resin, lac, etc- 
Catechu malting and extraction (a film on this will shortly be ready). 
Veterinary — ^Breeding, care of bulls, management, advantages of good 
crosse.s, — Binderpest prevention and symptoms (this will soon be ready 
too). Foot and mouth disease, jireventing measure, segregation. 
Correct fodder, examples of correct diets and bad results of incorrect 
diet. Good stable management. — Cleanliness. Simple ailments and 
injuries and their cure. Dairy fanning — milk yields of various varieties, 
treatment of milch cattle, cleanline.ss, simple sterilization, — market.ing 
the produce. Jlaking butter, cream and ghee, .^gi’iculture — Sugarcane 
(this has already been done and the film is in wide circulation). Special 
fodder crojjs and how (Iicy slmuld he cnllivnted. Ensilage. 

Farmyard manure, its recovery and application. Detailed films on 
various crops, barley, wheat, oats, kharif crops, cotton, etc. showing 
improved varieties and special treatment. Improved varieties of agri- 
nultnral implements and machinery. Retention of rain-water supplies. 
Checking of soil erosion. Irrigation— discouirging w'aste of water, 
shonaiig best ■water-lifts for diffei’ent conditions, explaining the work of 
the canals. Quantities i-equired for dilTerent crops and bad effect of 
excessive irrigatioii in order to conserve water supplies. 

Co-opemtive Societies, — sho'wing differences of individual^ and 
collective work and advantages of the latter as applied to various village 
activities. 

Sanitation — J^lomenlaiy cleanliness — dangers of filth, flies and dirt 
(a film on this is in cii'ciilation), how to dispo'^c of refuse to the advantage 
of the fields. 
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Better general health — causes and prerenliou of certain common 
and dangerous diseases, plague, cholera kala-azar, smallpox, etc. 
Advantages of inoculation. 

{N.D . — TJje rnbhe Health Pepaitmenl hare certain films of this type already, bot 
only ]Q luU size 3) mm. in most cases.) 

Village Industries — Bee-keeping, poultry-farming, fruit-growing and 
presert’ation, potteryi motor-mechanics' work, basket-work, brass-ware, 
market-gardening. Kindness to animals. Peaceful compromise of 
disputes instead of expensive htigation. 

Economy-saving expense on social ceremonies, evils of debt, mutual 
trust in co-operation and so forth without limit. 

Each cinema outfit should normally carry a full stock of films and 
should show them according to the needs of the area concerned. As 
the outfit is always moving, a new audience is obtained ever}! day and 
steady change of films and lantern slides is not required. Production 
of new pictures should continue steadily and all outfits should be kept 
fully up-to-date in their supplies. 

A circulating film library will not be of use, as it is the outfit that 
circulates and the films can therefore remain without mucli change. 

Similarly series of lantern slides should be prepared for various 
subjects, with carefully written lectures so that the lecturer may cleariy 
and attractively explain lus points. Gramophone records should he 
specially made to dovetail m with the pictures. 

The outfit would have to be in charge of a competent mechanic, at 
about Es.dO or 118.45 per month, who would be fully responsible foi* -/tio 
apparatus. The pneumatic-tyred carts would themselves be an exhibit 
and they should be drawn byi 8i)ecial specimen bullocks, which will be 
another exhibit. The lecturer would probably be an assistant surgeon 
who had had some training in lecturing and who could understand Hs 
various subjects, as well as looking after a travellir-g dispensary attached 
to the outfit. When possible the services of specialists should be 
engaged for lectmmg. 

The Bed Cross and the Public Health Department have certain films, 
but I think they suffer from one grave defwit. It is that their films lack 
variety. They are all on subjects of health, which gets uninteresting 
after a time even to a villager. The proposed outfit just described would 
have wide variety of exhibits, anil would have something for every taste. 
Tt would bo edHcati^e, interesting and would have its full propagan'la 
value The Public Health Department outfits also are comparatively 
large and heavy and on motor vans and cannot fully penetrate the dihat, 
though they are of a great value along roads. 

The outfits would carry stocks of selected leaflets and also exact 
information as to where fuller information could be obtained on any 
point and it would be the dotjiof the man in charge at once to put any 
enquirer into touch with the right officer who could lielp him. 

All films and pictures must be made in India, as such products have 
far greater appeal to the villager than even the best foieign films. 
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lu my opinion t!ie logical department to undertake this work is that 
of Publicity. In my opinion the subject has nothing to do with 
llcfonns, in .'jo far ns they are political, and the word “ Eeforms ” should 
be dropped. 

There is more than enough work for a full-time officer and ;he 
importance of the work is such that, in my opinion, a fairly experienced 
I.G.S. man should be appointed to the job and required to do some six 
months in the year louring to see how the job was getting on. 

Some funds will be needed, but if bullock-cavts are mainly employed 
instead of motor-A'ans, the cost would be heaAily cut. 

It w'ould probably be better to re-construct the present Publicity and 
Eeforms Department as one of Eural Eeconstvuction, following closely 
on- the lines of the Punjab. 
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APPENDIX X 

Questionnaire by the Committee of the Board of Economic Inqniry, 
United Provinces, on Economic Planning 


MEMBERS 

1 I\H\N Bahaduii Maolvi Mdiummad Obud-ub-IUhman Kitan, 
jt.L.c. Aligarh (Chairman). 

2 . Dr. Padila Kajiai, MuicnnjrR, ma.. ni.n.. Piofessor, Lncknow 
University. 

a. Mr. M. L. GuITA, M.A., D.COM., A.S.A.A., BA, (LoNDON), 
United ProAinces Chamber of Commerce. 

4. Lala Habi IUj SwARUr, m.\., Pais ami Landholder, 

Muzaffarnagar. 

Dr. R. B Gupta, m.x . ph.d., Stalhtidan (Secretary). 


This questionnaire is issued by the Committee o! tho Boaid of 
Economic Inquiry lo draw up a plan of economic development for tho 
United Provinces with -a new to elicit luforcnation, opinions and sug- 
gestions. The questions arc not exhaustive, nor it is expected that all 
the questions should be ansneied. 

Persons or Associations who m^iy bo willing to help the comiuitteo 
by separate notes or memoranda on anv subject referred to in the ques- 
tionnaire and with which they are intimately connected, are invited to 
do so. 

All papers should reach Dr. It B Gupta, Secretaiy of the Com 
mittee, Nawabgan}, Cawnpore. befoie the liith of April, 1933 

Oral evidence may be called for on the basi<» of and a"! required by 
the replies and statements received. 

The committee desire to collect information from all parts of the 
United Provinces. Persons not already auppUecl can obtain copies of 
the Questionnaire from the Secretary. 

OBATD-UR-RAHSrAN KHAN, 

Chairman, 

Committee, Board of Economic Inquiry. 

United ProTtnees, on Economic Planning. 
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I — OitCANJZAJtON 

1. In what respect do yon tbinJv the development work in Govern- 
ment depai’tment may be pushed forvv'ard and co-ordinated bv a 
planned programme covering a po'iod of three, five or more years? 

2. How far are Government departments at present working 
independently along single lines or co-operating with one another in 
rural improvements? 

3. What links and contacts betw'een the villagers and the Gov'em- 
ment field staff do you think necessary for effectrte development? 

d. What do you th'nk should be the area of an economic attack co- 
ordinating together official and non-official forces, a village, a yarqana 
or a tahsil? How would you select the area for dev'elopment work in 
a district? 

If it be a parga.ia in wdiich every kind of development work 
might be pmsued simultaneously under a plan, do you think that inter- 
mediate non-official pargana, tahsil and District Planning Boards 
should be organized acting in concert with one another under the 
Central Board of Economic Inquiry land Planning)? How would you 
build these up? 

6. How far do you think that the present Board of Economic 
Inqiury (and Planning) may serve as the central organization for urging 
and co-ordinating dev^elopment work? 

7. Do you approve of the appointment of a Commissioner of llui'a’ 
I’evelopment as appointed recently in the Punjab and Bengal? What 
should be his qualifications and status and his relations to the Board of 
Economic Inquiiy and to District Officers? 

8. What Government departments or sections should be re’iie='entel 
by the local field staff in each development centre? 

9. What touring and inspecting staff, besides the local field .staff 
concentrated in the development centres, do you think necessajy? 

10. In how many cenries do you think that the developmental pro- 
gramme should be started to obtain an appreciable effect on the morale 
of the Province? 

11. Eor how many years do you think the programme must be 
pm’sued in a particular centre, and then m>ght be shifted to anot er 
area in the same tahsil or district? 

12. How do you think should expenditoe on the development pro- 
gramme be met? Do you approve of additional taxation for t is pui • 
pose or do jmu consider that expenditure of such kind 'should lo egia- 
mately met cut of loans? 
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10. How far, in yonr opinion, expenditure on developnient work 1$ 
likely to bo directly or indirectly remunerative? 

14. Do you have any expeiience of the developmental work In 
Ika-tabgaili? Hmv would you improve on this programme for de%elop. 
ment? 

II — AGMcciiTonAL Impbovument 

1. To what extent do smallne^ and scatteredness of holdings impede 
agricultural improvement? 

2. "What le^slative or other mcasores would you suggest tu 
'biing about consolidation of holdings? 

3. What improvements would you suggest in the present sj'etem 
and machinery of distribution of (o) improved seeds, (b) fertilizers, and 
(c) modem agricultural implements amoug the cultivators? In what 
rianner can peasants be assisted by the adoption of the hire-purchase 
•pystem? 

4. What IS your experience or opinion as regards agricultural 
demonstrations arranged in the peasants’ holdings under existing condl- 
lions 08 a method of introducing agricultural impiovemcnts? 

3. To what causes would you attribute the recent decline of (o) the 
ncT cultivated area and ih) the double-cropped area in certain parts of 
■the Province? 

G. To what extent has the introduction of improved varieties of 
sugarcane recently tended, in the absence of fertilizers, towards greatc 
soil exhaustion and lower standards of farming? 

7. How far is the Cultivator obtaining the benefits of the fixation of 
minimum cane prices? 

8. What arc the causes and effects of the decline of cotton cuUiva- 
■tiou in some districts of the Province? 

9. Have the expansion of rice, maize and sugaicane and the decreat^ 
of barley areas in the eastern districts been an unmixed good to tlie 
agnculturists? 

10. What special measures of agricultural protection against 
•incvease of aridity do you consider necessary for the Agra-Muttra re^on? 
Is the problem there one of mere water supply or also of farming 
methods and practices? 

11. How do you think fruit culture and market gardening can be 
■developed systematically as a solution of the problem of under-sized 
holdings, especially in the eastern districts? 

m — C attlb IlirnOVElIENT 

1. In what areas of the province have the breed of cattle deteriorated 
most? What special measures of improvement of fodder supply and 
distribution of good breeding bulls do you consider necessary? 

2. How do you think could cattle-breeding societies be effectively 
tiganized and encouraged? 
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3. In areas whicla sufTei from fodder famines, what special measures 
are necessary for the improvement of fodder supply? Have any fodder 
surveys been undertaken with reference to cattle nutrition in years of 
drought? 

4. To what extent have heavy yielding fodder crops been introduced 
in rotation with cereals and with what effects? 

5. What have beeni the results of collective and uncontrolled grazing 
in the riverine areas on (a) the live-stock, (&) the fodder supply and (.o) 
the land? How would you prevent over-grazing? 

6. In what manner could the village pancliayats or cattle-breeding 
societies be effectively emploj ed for pasture management ? 

7. What improvements can you suggest in preventing or controlling 
cattle epidemics and diseases? 

nr — C o-operation 

1. In the face of the reverses of the co-operative movement in the 
province what steps would you take to bring about the right co-operative 
spirit in the villages? How would you create genuine interest of the 
cultivators in the movement? 

2. Do you think that the shift of emphasis from co-operative credit 
to rural reconstruction has achieved or is hkely to achieve better results? 

3. What steps would you suggest for improving the supervision 
and for inculcating the principles of co-operation among the members? 

4. In what new fields would you advocate an extension of the sphere 
of co-operation? 

5. What is your experience relating to (a) the co-operative sale of 
agricultural produce and (6) co-operative artisans’ societies? 

6. Do you think that co-operation will solve the problem of agiicul' 
rural indebtedness or that there should be some other method or 
machinery supplementary to it to reduce the burden of debts? 

7. What do you think of Debt EeconciHation Societies as a 
machinery of adjustment of claims between debtors and creditors? 

8. In what areas and on what lines would you estabhsh land mori 
gage banks? 

9. How would you create greater interest among the mrban and 
middle classes in co-operation as an agency of economic uplift? 

V — iNDusniLAn Development 

1, What new subsidiary industries allied or supplemental to agn* 
culture may be started usefully in the villages and what should be the 
function of the Industries Department in promoting these? 

2. What in your opinion would be the most effective methods of 
advising village and cottage industries as regards : (a) improvement or 
reconstruction of processes, (b) introduction of new mechanical tools, (c) 
markets and (d) improvement of patterns and designs? 

10 
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3. Wbat further facilities do yoo think the cottage industrialists 
should be gi\en in the g^^id area so that they may make greater use of 
hj'del power? 

4. What forms of Government assistance do you consider ncccbsary 
for advertising and marketing the products of cottage industries? 

5. How do you propose to reorganize the Arts and Crafts Emporium 
as the headquarters of a system of sale depots in industrial centres? 

6 What large scale industries, besides textiles and sugar in your 
opinion can be successfully started in the province and what forms of 
State assistance would they require? 

7. In what branches of industry do you think medium sized establish- 
ments cai: thrive in the province? What special problems of (a) the 
supply of raw materials, (b) specialized labour, (c) industrial credit, and 
(li) marketing are they facing and what solutions do you propose? 

8. How can we achieve a belter distribution of industries in the 
province to bring factories nearer the areas of large population? 

0. ^\llat are the present movements of labour in the areas with which 
you are familial, rural-urban, inter-district or inter-pronncial? What 
steps should be taken to assist or regulate the distribution of migrant 
labour? 

10. Can you suggest any improvements in the present Stores 
Piirclidse Policy of the Government to help indigenous industries? 

VI — lurnovEsiENT of Eoads and Transport 

1 What steps should be taken to improve communications from one 
village to another and between villages, marts, metalled roads and 
railways? 

2. What methods do you suggest for the development of motor 
transport and its regulation? 

3. Ho you think that hgbl railways or tramways can be introduced 
to bring about rural industnabzation and better agncultural marketing? 
What areas m your opinion are particularly suitable for such develop- 
ment? 

4. Ho you consider it advisable that road improvement m the country, 
side should be part of a planned regional programme of road construction? 
If so, into what regions would you divide the province for a scheme of 
road development? 

VII — ^Urb.an DeVEtOPMENr 

1. you think that the improvement trusts or municipalities in the 
United Provinces are taking adequate steps for opening out congested 
localities and for improving the samtary conditions of the poorer quarters? 
If not, what steps would you suggest m this connexion? 

2. Ho jou think that there is adequate provision in the towns with 
wlilch you are familiar for playgrounds, gardens and parks for the recrea- 
tion of men, women and children? If not, what steps would you suggest 
to provide these? 
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5. Aro the improvement trusts and municipalities dealing aclcquately 
with the housing problem? In what manner can improvement trusts or 
municipalities, emploj'ers and employees co-operate for the improvement 
of housing conditions in our towns? 

4. Do you consider that it is necessary to introduce rules and regula- 
tions relasing to building and zoning of industries in certain district board 
areas? If so, how would you amend the District Board Act? 

5. In what towns do you consider that the future development 
involves dealing with population, housing and transport problems in much 
larger units than are now represented by the existing municipalities? Do 
you approve of improvement trusts being constituted to cope with these 
ju'oblems? 

6. Do you consider that the existing muiucipal by-laws relating to 
buildings, roads, and discrimination of residential and industrial areas aie 
adequate and are properly enforced? What steps would you suggest for 
their enforcement? 

7. What additional sources of revenue, are, in your opinion, available 
foi- municipalities in order that they may look forward to a future of 
development on modern lines without assistance from Government? 

8. What kinds of welfare work do yon consider necessary among the 
labourers in industrial centres? How far are the employers or non-official 
agencies of social welfare attempting these at present? 

Vni — E urmj Hoosing and Sanitation 

1. Do you find congestion in village sites and huts in the areas with 
which you are familiar? Wliat remedies do you propose? 

2. "VWiat part in j'our opinion should Government play in improving 
the housing conditions in villages? 

3. How would you improve medical facilities in the villages? Do 
you think that travelling dispensaries should form an important part in a 
campaign of rural medical aid? 

4. In what respects should the w'-ork of the Public Health Depart- 
ment for rural sanitary improvement be expanded and strengthened by 
non-official agencies? 

5. How could maternity and child w'elfare work be introduced with 
success in the villages? 

0. In what areas do you think are the sources of drinking water 
inadequate or unwholesome? "SWiat special measures do you think 
necessary in such areas? 

fX — InrJGATioN DcvnnofMiiNT 

1. In the south -western dry tract of tiie United Provinces, what 
steps should the Irrigation Department adopt to improve the agricultural 
water supply? 

2. Have any systematic surveys of water levels and water-bearing 
strata been undertaken in Muttra, Agra and Btawah?^ Would the con- 
fitruction of state tube-wells be feasible in some areas in these districts? 
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3. Is a system of state open wells economically feasible in some areas 
in the south-western dry zone? 

4. In the case of release of canal water from the Upper Doab through 
the construction of state tube-wells for the south-western dry tract, to 
what extent and at what Jerels could wells be run along with canals 
throughout the jear or at defined intervals, or whether as alternatives or 
concurrently? 

5. How far is it true that the average cultivator takes much more 
canal water than he needs? How nmuld you prevent wastage? Could 
the present system be modified so that the qnantjtj of water supply might 
be better adjusted to crops and field conditions? 

(5. Do you discern water-logging and salt encrustation in any area in 
the Sarda Canal zone? "What steps would you suggest to deal with the 
problem 

7. Is any fall in the sub-soil water level discernable in the intensively 
irrigated areas in the well zone? Do you think that well sutw'eys are 
desirable in the Central and Eastern districts of the Province? 

X — Rto^l Affobbstation 

1. What steps might the Forest Department take to prevert a 
further increase of and conditions m the south-western dry tract? What 
kinds of defensive -vegetation may be propagated to check ths encroach- 
ment of sands? 

2 How could Government encourage the planting of village groves 
and foiests by the zammdats? 

8. V/hat special and co-ordinated measures of reclamation and defence 
are necessary in the ravine stricken areas on the fianks of the Jumna? 

4. In what other areas do you think soil erosion has been a serious 
evil? How could Government and non-official agencies co-operate in 
constructing field and ravine embankments to prevent excessive drainage? 

XI — Removal of iLLiTERAcr 

1. WTiat are the difficulties now being experienced m (a) municipal 
and (b) district board areas for introducing compulsory education among 
boys and girls? 

2. What is the extent of absenteeism m your area? How far is 
absenteeism nulbfymg the effects of compulsion? 

3. To what extent do vou consider a bystem of peripatetic teachpr=. 
adjusted to local conditions and circumstances, feasible for removing 
illiteracy? 

4 How can broadcasting help adult education? 
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APPENDIX XI 

List of witnesses examined by the Committee on Economic Planning, 

United Provinces 

Lucknow 

1. P. M. Kharegat, Esq., i.c.s., Secretarj^ to Government, 
Industries Department, United Provinces. 

2. J. L. Sathe, Esq., i.c.s.. Secretary to Government, Einance 
Department, United Provinces. 

3. Sir William Stamps, kt., c.i.e,, i.s.e,. Chief Er>gineer, Public 
Works Department, Irrigation Branch, United Provinces. 

4. Eai Bahadur Chhuttan Lai, i.s.e., Chief Engineer, Public 
Works Department, Beads and Buildings, United Provinces. 

5. B. 0. Shebbeare Esq., i.F.s., Chief Consen'ator of Forests, 
United Provinces. 

6. Col. H. C. Buckley, i.m.s.. Inspector General of Civil Hospitals, 
United Provinces. 

7. Vishnu Sahay, Esq., i.c.s., Eegistrar, Co-operative Societies, 
United Proidnces. 

8. Dr. K. L. Chaudhri, o.b.b., m.b., b.s.. Director of Public Health, 
United Provinces. 

'9. J. H. Eitchie, Esq., i..^.s.. Director of Agriculture, United 
Provinces. 

10. E. T. Shivdasani, Esq., i.c.s.. Director of Industries, United 
Prorinces. 

11. C. S. Venktachar, Esq., i.c.s., Eural Development Officer, 
United Provinces. 


C.A.WNPORE 

12. J. G. Eyan, Esq., Secretary, Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce, Cawnpore. 

13. Eepresentative, United Provinces Chamber of Commerce. 
Cawnpore. 

14. Dr. H. D. Sen, Assistant Eesearch Chemist, H. B. Technologi- 
cal Institute, Cawnpore. 

-15. Mr. Krishna Kumar Sharma, m.a., b.gom.. Professor, &. D. 
College Nawabganj, Cawnpore, 
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* Aork 

16. Seth AUadin Bahat, Uealher Merchant, Agra. 

17. Zahnr-ul-Hnsain, Esq., Deputy Collector, Agra. 

18- Triloki Nath, Esq., Sub-divisioual Officer, Kiraoli and Kliera- 
garh Tehsil, Agra. 

19. Professor H. L. Puxley, ar.A., Agra College, Agra. 

PARTABG.tBH 

20. S. C. Roy, Esq., Deputy Director of Agriculture, Partabgarli. 

21. Rai Sahib B. Nanak Chand Kapoor, Advocate, Partabgarli. 

22. Afadlio Prasad, Esq., Co-operative Inspector, Lucknow. 

23. Afunshi Mohammad Sliarafat Ullah Khan, b.a.. Deputy Collec- 
tor , Partabgarh. 

24 Mr. H. C. Chatun-edi, Deputy Collector, Partabgarh, 

25. Wilayat Husain Cossar, Esq , M i.m. and C.r,, sr.i.Ji.s. (San.) 
K.i.n., Second Agncultural Engineer to Government, United Provinces, 
m charge. Eastern. Circle, PartabgatU. 

20. Dr. Kesho Prasad, m.b., n.s., d.p.h.. Medical Officer in charge. 
Health Unit, Partabgarh. 

27. Dr. Jr^daraba Prasad Verma, m.b., d.s., d.p.h., District 
Medical Officer of Health, Partabgarh. 

28. Mr. Said Uddin, Advocate, Partabgarh. 

29. Capt Kashi Nath, Special Manager, Court of Wards, Ayodhya, 
I'yzabad. 

Benares 

30. Dr. N. N. Godbole, Professor, Industrial Chemistry, Benares 
HiTidu University, Benares, 

3k Dongar Singh, Esq., Ceramic Expert, Benares Hindu Univer- 
sih , Benares. 

32. Rai Saheb B. Joti Prasad, iiA., Deputy Collector, Allahabad. 

33. Raimian. Bax Kadci, Esq , Deputy Collector, Albihabad. 

3^. Rai Saheb Goviud Chand, Secretary, Rural Reconstruction 
.\ssociation, Benares. 

.35. V. Yiswanaflian, Esq., i.c.s.. Joint Magistrate, Benares. 

36. T. J. C. Acton, Esq., J.P., i.c.s.. Magistrate and Collector, 
Benares. 

GORAEnPCTR 

37. R. C. Hobert, Esq., I.O.S., Commissioner, Gorakhpur Division, 
Gorakhpur. 

38. C. P. Wood, Esq., I.C.S., Collector, Gorakhpur. 

30. J. M. Lobo Prabhu, Esq., i.c.8.. Joint Magistrate, in charge 
of Deoria-Kasia, Sub-divisions, Garakhpur. 
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40. Dr. S. B. Singh, M.sc., ph.d.. Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
iNorth Eastern Circle, GoraMipur. 

41. Ayodliya Das, Esq., Gorakhpur. 

42. Prof. Sanyal, St. Andrew’s College, Goraldipur. 

43. Suraj Nath Alisra, Esq., Tehsildar, Doria. 

44. Desh Eaj Narang, Esq., Basti Sugar Mills, Basti. 

4 . 5 . Mr. Mohammad Ishaq, Advocate, Basti. 

46. Mr. Eazzak Ali, Gorakhpur. 

47. Mr. B. P. Jain, District Supervisor, Cost of Cultivation 
l^nquiry Scheme, United Provinces, GoraHipur. 

40. Eai Saheb Mahabir Prasad, Gorakhpur. 
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